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VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL 

© VCS Poster +16—“Join in Vacation Church School.” 
Brilliant two-color poster on the 1961 VCS theme of group 
relations. Handsomely printed in bright orange and black 


on coated white stock. (Illustrated above.) 17” x 22”. 


BBO7-1017—10¢ each. 

e VCS Postcard +16. Colorful postcard matching the 
above poster in design. Use it to spread the word about 
your vacation church school. 336” x 514”. BBO7-1018— 
$1.50 per 100. 

© Developing Vacation Church School Leadership. 
Valuable resources and suggestions for planning and con- 
ducting training enterprises for VCS leaders on state and 
area levels. 48 pp. 6” x 9. BBO7-455—50¢ each. 

@ The How of Vacation Church School. Here is the 
basic manual on organization, program and resources for 
vacation church school. Completely revised and redesigned. 
Even more useful than before. 72 pp. plus cover. 6” x 9”. 
BB07-421—G0¢ each. ; 

@ Vacation Chuch School Planning Chart. Check list 
of things teachers must do before, during, and after a 
vacation church school. 2 pp. 844” x 11”. BBO7-457—5¢ 
each, 35¢ for 10, $3.25 per 100. 


CHURCH CAMPING 

¢ Camp Counselor Information Blank. To help the 
camp director, administrator, or committee select and 
evaluate each applicant for a counselor's job. 2 pp. 814” x 
11”, BB12-462—5¢ each. . 

e Camping by the Day. By Mary E. Venable. How to 
plan in advance for a successful day camp held under local 
church auspices. 4 pp. 514” x 81”. BB12-738—5¢ each, 
45¢ for 10, $3.50 per 100. 

e Planning the Church Camp for Juniors. By LaDonna 
Bogardus. Manual to help those with administrative re- 
sponsibility to plan, organize, and conduct a resident junior 
camp. Illustrated. 96 pp. plus cover. 6” x 9”. BB04- 
753—$1.00. 

@ Why Send Them to a Church Camp? By Reynold E. 
Carlson. To help parents and church school leaders under- 
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do not necessarily state the views of the Editorial Board; nor do they express 
the policies of the Division of Christian Education except as they state 
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stand the purposes of church camping. 6 pp. 31” x 8! 
BB12-466—5¢ each, $3.50 per 100. 


@ Why Send Them to a Summer Church Conferen 
By Joseph W. Bell. A clear exposition of the pur 
and values of summer church conferences for young 
people. 6 pp. 314” x 81/4”. BB12-465—5¢ each, $3.01 
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e The Church Day Camp. By LaDonna Bogardus. { 
manual to help leaders get an over-all view of how af 
effective day camp for juniors and junior highs can B 
planned and administered. 48 pp. and cover. 6” x 9 
BB04-752—60¢ each. 


¢ Church Day Camp Standards. A suggested list 0 
standards to guide in planning and conducting a churd 
day camp. Includes standards on leadership, program 
campsite and facilities, administration, health, safety, tra 
portation. 8 pp. 6” x 9”. BB12-1011—12¢ each, $11 
100. ; 


THE POPULAR “‘LET’S’’ SERIES 


© Let's Find Outdoor Opportunities for Worship. Bi 
Barbara Peck Poppe. A delightful book for leaders 6} 
children from grades one through six on the use of thi 
out-of-doors as a resource in guiding the child’s growin 
understanding of and ability to worship. Illustrated 
P. Nowell Yamron. 42 pp. plus cover. 6” x 9”. BBO: 
1019—60¢ each. 


@ Let’s Play. By LaDonna Bogardus. A bright new bool 
to help all who work with children to show them th 
promise of Christian fellowship in the out-of-doors al 
year round. Illustrated by P. Nowell Yamron. 4 pp. plu 
cover. 6” x 9’. BB04-931—70¢ each. 

© Let’s Go Exploring. By Leo Rippy, Jr. Using natu: 
walks in Christian education. Equipment, preparation am 
safety measures are thoroughly explored in this new an 
beautifully illustrated book. 32 pp. plus cover. 6” x % 
BB04-930—60¢ each. 

@ Let’s Teach Through Group Relations. By Doroth 
Webber Caton. A lively and witty book on the uses 
group relations when working with children in the out-of 
doors. Illustrated throughout. 64 pp. plus cover. 6” x 9” 
BB04-970—80¢ each. 


Order from your denominational bookstore or church council or f 
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What do you make 


of the summer? 


SOME OF THE most significant Christian education 
takes. place during the summer. This fact is not com- 
monly recognized, because the summer is thought of as 
vacation time. Some churches close their church schools 
and others shift to a “summer schedule.” Young people’s 
fellowships and other church groups “take a rest.” In 
some communities, that is! In others the full program 
is continued throughout the summer, with church school 
attendance as large as at any other time. 

But even for many churches that make a radical change 
of pace, the “vacation period” is coming to have increas- 
ing educational value. Many vacation church schools 
probably accomplish as much in a concentrated program 
of two weeks or more as Sunday church schools do in 
nine months. Some churches are now adding to the 
vacation church school two weeks or more of day camp- 
ing. Others have neighborhood variations of these pro- 
grams. More and more children and young people are 
attending church camps and conferences and those con- 
ducted by Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, the 
YMCA, and the YWCA. Young people join in church 
work camps, study tours, and caravans. Adults attend 
training schools and workshops, church conferences and 
conventions, and mission schools. Families attend family 
camps and join in study tours. 


Leaders for better 
Christian education 


AN ARTICLE in this issue gives a report of the Twenty- 
fourth International Convention of Christian Education 
held in San Francisco in December. In February, the 
Annual Meeting of the Division of Christian Education 
was held in St. Louis. We wish'that all Journal readers 
might have attended these meetings, for one comes away 
from them alert to what is happening in Christian educa- 
tion and what it means to local churches. 

One of the most important developments is the work 
being done in improving curriculum resources. Denom- 
inations are spending great amounts of time and money, 
separately and together, in producing curriculum ma- 
terials that measure up to the objective of Christian 
education. Many denominations are now working to- 
gether in curriculum studies and a Cooperative Curric- 
ulum Project (launched December 14, 1960) looking 
toward further improvement. 

But better materials call for leaders and teachers who 


EDITORIAL COMME 


For families that leave the home community for 
summer there are many opportunities for Christian edu 
cation. There is ministry at resorts and in natior 
parks. Visits to mission stations, points of historic im 
portance in the church, religious art collections in miu 
seums, and churches along the way are enlightening a1 
broaden religious perspective. Sharing these experience 
in the home church during the coming year increa 
their value and enriches the lives of those with On 
they are shared. 

The feature section in this issue tells the story of s 
of the opportunities and some of the ways in wh 
churches, denominations, and councils of churches 
attempting to make summertime Christian educa 
inviting and effective. “The section opens with a 
on changes taking place in the summer activities of fam 
ilies, on opportunities within the community, and 6 
possibilities beyond home base. These are followed t 
several telling of specific ventures. 

It is hoped that the sharing of experiences in _ 
feature section will stimulate many churches to t 
a fresh look at their plans for the summer, to make s 
that they are comprehensive, imaginative, and effectiv 
Information can be shared with families as to what 
might see and do on vacation trips that will be of Chr 
tian education value. Children and young people shoul 
be encouraged to attend camps and conferences. Vacez 
tion church schools and day camps must be planned < 
once if this has not been done. Many people do 
take their vacations during the summer and will appre 
ciate a fresh approach to their needs in the local churel 
The summer is what we make it! } 


will devote the time to training and preparation neede 
to understand what Christian education is attemptin 
to do and how Christian nurture really takes plac 
Leadership education. programs also are being improvet 
Lay workers are asking for leadership education that goe 
deeper, that helps them understand the Christian messag 
and how to share it meaningfully with others. 

Something of a crisis exists in the fact that at the tim 
the “population explosion” is giving us unprecedente 
numbers of children and young people, there is a scarcit 
of young adults born in the low-birthrate 1930’s. It. 
to young adults that churches have looked for substantiz 
leadership in Christian education. The scarcity of pt 
tential leaders makes long-range recruiting and trainin 
mandatory. 

Now is the time to secure leaders for next fall. No 
is the time to help them understand the need to atten 
a summer leadership school. Now is the time to stud 
with them, and with present leaders, the objective « 
Christian education, the “whys” of changes in curriculut 
materials, and how to use the church library, Christia 
art, and other resources. Churches can develop th 
leaders needed if they will give to recruitment and trair 
ing the kind of sustained effort they expect the leader 
to give to their work in Christian education. 


Coming in the April issue: A feature section on “Creative Movement in 
the Christian Education of Children,” written by Margaret Fisk Taylor. 
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'F YOU as an artist desired to rep- 
‘ent the God whom none of us 
‘ve seen, you might draw a big ear. 
iis would be a partial picture, like 
+y other picture of God we might 
‘aw. But one of the things we know 
out God is that he listens. 

In the first book of the Bible we 
'2 led to see a picture of a God who 
juld listen to man. He listened to 
am even when he knew Adam had 
ine wrong. 

In the second book of the Bible we 
se told of the God who heard the 
tes of an oppressed people. Talking 
+ Moses, God even listened to the 
jan saying “Why?” 

The insights af the prophets are 
»ared with us today as we read their 
(scriptions of the God who listens, 
faring the cries of the widow and 
ye orphan. 

Jesus told his disciples to let the 
tle children come unto him, that 


‘Yes, though 1 we usually think of God 
| active power, as love in motion, we 
in well think of God as “Big Ear”! 
fe who would call ourselves Chris- 
an, who would like for the image of 
‘od to show in us as his children, 
ill be quick to listen to other people. 
This willingness to listen is tied to 
ther spiritual attributes. “Blessed 
re the meek.” The person who is 
‘oud is unwilling to hear any criti- 
ism. He surrounds himself with his 
‘iends, insulates himself from critical 
omment. The hope of improvement 
es in the recognition of weakness. 
Ve can see why the executive who 
arrounds himself with ‘“yes-men” 
annot improve, must in the long run 
ose as the parade passes him by. 

| You take only the newspaper which 


ead only newspapers and magazines 
avorable to their point of view. Yet 
he search for truth has chance of 
uccess only as we are devoted to 
ruth rather than to partisanship. We 
vho want to be more like God will 
isten to people, including people on 
he other side. The Big Ear which 
s God hears all people. That can be 
errifying to the small-minded. God 
iears not only the people of our coun- 
ry but the people, who speak that 
foreign” language. No language is 
oreign to God. 

_ You “like Negroes in their place’’? 
3od is listening to people. He will 
tear what the Negroes like, too. You 
will follow God’s’ example if you will 
isten to both the white folks and the 
Negroes now. (Make easy the chan- 
nels of communication, support the 
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by Rolfe Lanier HUNT 


Executive Director, Department of Re- 
ligion and Public Education, National 
Council of Churches 


organizations which make it easy for 
us to hear each other now.) 

The child who knocks at the door 
of our school has a direct line to the 
ear of God. “See that you despise 
not one . . . their angels always be- 
hold the face of my Father who is in 
heaven,” said our Christ. 

You want peace? Our side of the 
story 1s by us easily heard. The voice 
from across the national line is hard 
to hear. Our chance for peace is that 
voices shall be heard across national 
lines. We wish to have them hear 
our side? We need to hear their side! 
The task of the God of truth is to 
hear all sides. 

This willingness to listen, we say 
again, is tied to many other principles 
which Jesus taught. “Do to others as 
you would have them do to you.” 
The voice which comes to us may ask 
for something which to us seems 
strange, yet it is to that person the 
thing which matters. ‘The willingness 
to hear comes before the ability to put 
ourselves into the other person’s place. 

Companionship is a need of man, a 
social creature. ‘The average person, 
according to one report, speaks daily 
18,000 words; so many words would 
fill 54 pages of a book. For fulfill- 
ment of the person, each word from a 
speaker requires an audience of at 
least one person. It has been found 
that for survival the human infant 
needs companionship more than he 
needs food and warmth. 

We live in a country in a time when 
few are willing to listen: People even 
get sick because no one is willing to 
listen. A doctor says: “I have seen 
symptoms of illness dry up when the 
man in my office was just able to talk 
about himself and about his affairs.” 

Every minister knows of this minis- 
try of the ear. Often when a person 
can talk about his troubles, he will 
find the way to the solution of his 
problems. Basic to the success of the 
psychoanalyst and the psychiatrist are 


the opportunities given for people to 
unburden themselves. We can even 
say in the light of present knowledge 
that somebody else’s ear is a necessity 
for mental health. ‘The scientists of 
personality are bringing new testimony 
of the efficacy of confession as a part 
of making new body and soul. A 
reconciling ministry is his who listens. 

The more we know of how people 
are made, the more we respect what 
“blowing off steam” can do. Hearing 
heals! You can share in the ministry 
of the ear. 

John, for example, was called down 
for something he did not do at the 
office. He did not dare talk back to 
his boss. At home that evening he 
was all on edge. Before he knew it 
he was barking at his wife. She was 
an understanding person and guessed 
that things had not gone too well that 
day, so after supper she drew her 
husband out to tell her about it. He 
felt better about it as he talked, and 
was soon quite philosophical. And 
his tenderness for his wife sought to 
make up for earlier meanness to her. 

It can work the other way around. 
Many a man comes to the office and 
takes out on some surprised person 
the disappointments and resentments 
ot his family life at home. 

If you want to want to understand 
your pupils, old or young, listen! Don’t 
do all the talking. Listen to them, as 
a group and individually, in an at- 
tempt to hear what they are really 
saying. Sometimes they say what they 
think you want to hear rather than 
what they really want to say. Back 
of the things they “‘say” they may be 
crying out for someone to under- 
stand—to listen to their doubts, their 
hopes, their frustrations, their deep 
questions. Effective teaching comes 
in listening as well as in talking. 

Are you troubled? God is always 
ready to hear. We can go to him at 
any time. And those who would rep- 
resent him on earth must also be 
known by the mark of “The Big Ear.” 


Summertime Christian educatior 


Feature section 
SNOW may still be flying and win- 


ter winds blowing when this issue 
appears, but if churches are to have 
the most profitable summertime 
Christian education they must begin 
planning now. This feature section 
tells how the summertime activities 
of families are changing, and how 
churches have used the summer to 
carry on some of their most interest- 
ing and effective Christian educa- 
tion activities. Related articles will 
appear in future issues. The special 
issue of. the JouRNAL on “The 
Church Out-of-Doors”’ is also help- 
ful in planning for the summer. 


Picture above: 


Each year thousands of families visit 
the national parks, many of them 
camping in the areas provided. Feed- 
ing deer, a favorite activity of young 
and old, is frowned on by _ the 
park rangers, since a deer can inad- 
vertently injure a person by pawing him. 

A. Devaney 


In the summer there are many types of workshops, leadership schools, and 
laboratory schools which give training to workers in Christian education. 
Ray Sh 
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| HE SIGN in the middle of the 
)ypping plaza on the Tuesday after 
‘bor Day read, “Welcome Back, 
ighbors.” ‘The man standing next 
/me said, “Humph! I haven’t been 
lay yet. We're taking a skiing 
cation in November.” 

In this same community most of the 
‘urches close for the summer while 
bir pastors take a two-month vaca- 
‘in. One alert pastor, however, 
siyed at his pulpit during the sum- 
}r months and offered his people 
. “family service” at 9:30 Sunday 
orning. He attracted many, not only 
?ym his own flock but also from other 
ingregations that had “closed for 
"e season.” 


‘These are but two of the many 
es that families have changed their 
‘uys of spending the summer. Old 
jitterns are breaking down, and an 
jnazing variety of new patterns is 
fnerging. Not all these variations 
jé consistent; some even contradict 
‘ch other. Those who deal with 
milies must seek to identify these 
anges and to’ understand them. 


hanges affect vacations 


The first fact is that people in 
any countries are enjoying an in- 
‘easingly higher standard of living. 
his means that, by and large, fam- 
es have more resources to spend 
1 their leisure-time activities. 


The second fact, growing out of the 
i is that populations of many 


yuntries are increasingly mobile. 
fore and more people own auto- 
obiles, pleasure boats, private planes, 
ad house-trailers. Public transporta- 
on for land, sea, and air travel is 
sed widely. Furthermore, this in- 
‘eased pattern of travel involves 
1ore members of the family. Wives 
sxcompany husbands on business trips. 
Vhole families go on longer and more 
equent jaunts. Bus lines offer en- 
cing excursions. Trains and planes 
ffer family plans. All forms of trans- 
ortation offer “go now—pay later” 
lans. 

This mobility is reflected in another 
ay. According to the older vacation 
attern, still prevalent in many places, 

family acquired a cottage in a 
ssort area and returned year after 
ear to the same. summer colony. 
fodern vacationers want to go more 
laces and see more things. They 
re likely to put their money in camp- 
1g equipment and work out a sched- 
le for visiting all the major national 
arks over a period of years. Travel 
ailers or truck campers become 
1obile “cottages” that can be beach 
ouses one season and hunting lodges 
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in the mountains the next season. 

Vacation patterns are also being 
changed by educational and artistic 
developments. Summer schools used 
to be largely inhabited by school 
teachers seeking to earn a few extra 
credits. Nowadays there are students 
accelerating their programs both in 
high school and in college. Univer- 
sities offer summer seminars not only 
for teachers but for persons in indus- 
try, from the top levels of manage- 
ment to the custodians. Summer 
theaters and musical camps and fes- 
tivals have blossomed in recent years. 
Study tours around the country and 
to other lands are enrolling members 
to explore just about every conceiv- 
able subject. 

Work habits affect vacation pat- 


terns. ‘The executive who used to 
boast, “I haven’t had a vacation in 
ten years,’ now sounds a little silly. 


Physicians and psychologists have im- 
pressed us with the productive value 
of relaxation. Many men, however, 
are finding it more restful to take 
frequent short breaks away from the 
store, shop, or office than to take one 
long break in the summertime. A 
succession of long week ends scattered 
through the year does not involve 
the strain of getting ready for a long 
absence or of cleaning up afterwards. 
Air conditioning makes work less de- 
pendent on the weather and keeps 
homes comfortable. Air conditioning 
even in automobiles helps persons to 
beat the heat. 

Regional variations also enter the 
picture. In some areas with mild 
weather the summer is an ideal time 
to step up programs for all ages. 
This is especially true in those areas 
where there is a strong emphasis on 
outdoor living. In other areas skiing, 
hockey, and other winter sports have 
become year-round programs. 

We must also remember that many 
people do not go away on vacations. 
Some families cannot afford extended 
trips or even week-end jaunts. They 
may spend their vacation time at 
home, enjoying the freedom from rou- 
tine and pressures, and pursuing their 
favorite hobbies. Other persons, par- 
ticularly elderly people, may have 
physical limitations which prevent 
them from taking a vacation filled 
with activity. 


How families react to the changes 


Here, then, are some of the results 
of the above changes: 

1. An increasing number of families 
have more resources for leisure-time 
activities. 

2. An increasing number of families 
are taking more frequent and longer 
trips. 


Summer 


ways are 
changing 


by William H. GENNE 


Executive Director, Department of 
Family Life, Division of Christian 
Education, National Council of 
Churches 


3. A decreasing number of families 
are following the fixed routine of 
returning to the same colony summer 
after summer. 

4. Weekends are becoming increas- 
ingly used for jaunts. 

5. Summertime is no longer char- 
acterized by a mass exodus from the 
city or suburbs. In fact, cities are 
attracting tourists in great numbers. 

6. Many people spend their vaca- 
tions at home. 


What churches must do 


What does this say to our churches 
and church schools and summer pro- 
grams? It would seem to say: 


1. Each church must analyze the 
changes taking place in its own con- 
stituency. To what extent are the 
above changes affecting the congrega- 
tion? Are there needs and oppor- 
tunities among those who remain at 
home ? 

2. Programming must be flexible 
and imaginative, (Long vacations 
must not be regarded as a necessary 
status-symbol for the minister.) 

3. Churches need to prepare their 
families to use leisure time. Some 
are helping families learn camping 
skills; others are telling them how to 
make contact with churches for wor- 
ship while touring. Some churches 
are using short summer jaunts to 
acquaint their people with the re- 
ligious history of nearby places of 
interest. A revival of Christian hos- 
pitality can also mean entertaining 
those of other nations and races in 
the community. 

These and many more possibilities 
will be seen by the resourceful person 
who begins to consider the changing 
summer- and leisure-time activities of 
the families in his church. 


No SIGN reading “Closed for the 
summer” is hung in front of the St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church of 
Beaumont, Texas. Junior day camp, 
youth nights, youth activities weeks, 
vacation church school, leadership 
classes with laboratory sessions, pres- 
bytery camps, softball teams, and 
college night—these and other activi- 
ties added to the regular church pro- 
gram make summer one of the busiest 
seasons of the entire year. 

This full summer schedule was de- 
veloped because the Christian educa- 
tion committee wanted to make use 
of the months when children and 
youth are free from school and when 
adults have fewer responsibilities and 
more leisure time. The standard ac- 
tivities such as Sunday church school, 
worship, youth fellowship meetings, 
and children’s and youth choirs are 
conducted as usual. Of course, some 


families and individuals are away 


On 


from time to time on vacation. 
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the other hand, those in town find 
less to conflict with regularly sched- 
uled church activities. 


The youth program 


First our church began to hold 
special youth weeks for junior highs 
and senior highs. ‘These have now 
been expanded to a junior high night 
and a senior high night each week 
through the summer. Plans for the 
entire three-month period are mapped 
out in early May by committees com- 
posed of young people, parents, and 
the director of Christian education. 
Since the adult advisers have a full 
work load, they are freed from re- 
sponsibility for the program, but they 
are informed about and interested in 
the activities. 

The committees try to plan a bal- 
anced program of recreation and dis- 
cussion, from the Christian point of 
view, of topics of interest to teen- 


by Lola TOTORO 


Director of Christian Education 


and H. E. PICKARD 


Minister, St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, Beaumont, Texas 


Max Tharpe Photo 


agers. About one out of three yo 
nights is strictly for recreation, w 
the other two include varied j 
grams followed by both planned | 
informal recreation at the chuj 
The programs have included a pz 
discussion of college life; films ; 
discussion on dating and falling 
love and on the meaning of Christ 
vocation; reading and discussion ¢ 
play in the book The Seeking Yea 
discussion of questions which bot 
youth about their Christian faith, 
origin of the many expressions of 
church and of our Christian herité 
Communism, and personal probk 
of teen-agers. . Leaders for these } 
grams have been laymen and minis 


‘from our church and from ot 


churches in the community. In ac 
tion to swimming, church soft 
games, bowling, and miniature g 
the recreation has included wie 
roasts, and cook-outs. 

The special youth weeks have 1 
tured Bible study led by the mini 
or the assistant to the minister, 
lowed by recreation at the chu 
The expanded program for jul 
highs has been excellent for strens 
ening their fellowship, assimilat 
the newly promoted young pec 
into their group, and contributing 
their Christian growth. The sez 
high program, while it did not h 
nearly so large an attendance as t 
of the junior highs, has also m 
significant contribution to those \ 
have participated. 

Efforts have been made thro 
the summer to provide a meanins 
program for college students. 1 
program has included as a minim 
the church school class on Sun 
morning; in some summers it 
been expanded to include a midw 
study group, together with rec1 
tional nights. ‘This group also 
operates with the study opportuni 
offered by the United Christian ] 
lowship at Lamar State College 
Technology in our city. 


Presbytery camps and conferenc¢ 


The Christian education commit 
of our church considers the pres 


1Gunn, John M., The Seeking Ye 
six television plays from the award-wint 
CBS-TV series, “Look Up and Live.” 
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y small-group camping program 
d synod conferences an integral 
rt of our local church program and 
iploys to the fullest these oppor- 
iities. Some forty to fifty of the 
ung people each summer partici- 
te in the two programs, in which 
y acquire new skills, improve in 
ility to get along with others, 
ature in their Christian faith, and 
velop a new enthusiasm for their 
urch’s program. At the beginning 
‘the summer there is a commission- 
g service for these young people; at 
& close of the summer there is a 
ound-up” where they share their 
|periences and teach the group new 
mgs, games, and cook-out menus 
arned at camp. 


mior day camp 


The presbytery program includes 
taded camps for those who have 
ympleted the sixth grade through 
lose of senior high age. To supple- 
ient this program, to prepare juniors 
yr resident camping, and to provide 
fh outdoor small-group camping ex- 
erience, our church conducts a 
mior day camp for boys and girls 
tho have completed the fourth and 
fth grades. Since this five-day camp 
held in August and the vacation 
hurch school in June, juniors may 
larticipate in both. 


‘In January the junior day camp 
ommittee begins work on leader re- 
ruitment and training, interpretation 
0 parents and juniors, and collection 
¥§ equipment and materials. One of 
he best features of the 1960 camp 
vas a parents’ meeting prior to the 
pening day at which time leaders 
xplained purposes and plans for the 
amp and answered parents’ ques- 
ions. While the parents were meet- 
ng, the juniors had a brief orienta- 
ion to camp, learned camp songs, 
ind talked about things to bring and 
he kind of clothing to wear. 


The five-day camp begins on Mon- 
lay and continues through Friday 
vith the juniors gathering at the 
hurch at eight-thirty each morning 
ind returning at four o'clock. The 
ite of the camp is a lovely wooded 
rea owned by members of the 
hurch and located about twenty 
niles from the city. It includes a 
ustic cabin for headquarters and a 
vooded area where the juniors can 
xplore and develop campsites in the 
yoods. Small groups of eight or ten 
ampers work, play, worship, plan, 
ind explore together under the guid- 
ince of two Christian leaders. Each 
group selects a campsite which serves 
is home base. 


We feel that day camping provides 
. valuable experience for boys and 
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girls as they learn to live and work 
with one another in a small group, 
become more aware of God and his 
creative process, and grow in their 
commitment and in their ability to 
live as Christians. 


Family camp 


Family camp has also become an 
integral part of our program. ‘The 
date is determined by the availability 
of the facilities at our presbytery 
campsite. Eight to ten families from 
our church spend Friday night 
through Sunday noon at the camp. 
It provides a natural setting for mem- 
bers of a family to be drawn close 
to one another, for simple but mean- 
ingful experiences in the woods, and 
for genuine fellowship among the fam- 
ilies. Meals are prepared by the 
camp staff with families responsible 
only for setting and clearing the ta- 
bles. While the family life subcom- 
mittee of the Christian education 
committee does the general planning, 
the families themselves do the de- 
tailed planning and talk together 
about the way the time will be used. 

The simple, unhurried schedule 


usually includes sharing of games and 


songs by families on Friday evening. 
The next morning adults have brief 
informal discussions about the prob- 
lems and opportunities of Christian 
parenthood, while the children take 
creek hikes and collect nature speci- 
mens. Family activities are planned 
for Saturday afternoon, campfire fun 
and sharing Saturday evening, and 
a nature walk on Sunday morning 
followed by a time for sharing dis- 
coveries and for worship. The min- 
ister and his family participate in the 
camp and find it a valuable oppor- 
tunity for close fellowship with the 
families attending. One mother writes 
of the experience as follows: ‘Most 
of us have forgotten the real pleasure 
and inner satisfaction one has when 
he is in a hogan [a floored tent re- 
sembling a covered wagon without 
wheels] just large enough to accom- 
modate his family and away from 
T.V., lights, telephone, and the other 
so-called luxuries of home. ‘The eve- 
nings are cool with no need for air- 
conditioning, and nature provides a 
cathedral where the presence of God 
is felt.’ A camp will be held this 
spring for families with teen-age 
young people. 
(Continued on page 48) 


Family camp is run on an unhurried schedule, which includes sharing of games 
and songs on Friday evening, informal discussions, nature walks, and worship. 


Hays from Monkmeyer 


It 


can happen 


away from home 


ee EDUGAT ORS 
sometimes throw up their hands and 
say, “We can’t do anything in the 
summer—people are away. Some 
churches close their Christian educa- 
tion program in the summer; others 
go on a partial schedule. On the 
other hand, in many churches there 
is little difference in the program from 
winter to summer. Yet leaders in 
the local church should understand 
that church members need to go on 
vacations, that summer is a good time 
for them to take trips, and that they 
may have vital Christian education 
experiences while they are away. It 
is the church’s responsibility to make 
its members aware of the opportuni- 
ties open to them during the summer, 
away from home. 


Camps and institutes 


Camps and institutes head the list 
of summertime experiences in Chris- 
tian growth which take place away 
from the local church and community. 
Camping has probably grown as 
rapidly in the last ten years as any 
other phase of the church’s program. 
More and more churches are seeing 
the values that can be derived when a 
group of people live together in a 
Christian atmosphere twenty-four 
hours a day for a week or more. 
Two years or more of one-hour-a- 
week church school classes would be 
required to equal this amount of time. 


Church-sponsored camps, confer- 
ences, or institutes are available for 
juniors, junior highs, senior highs, 
adults, young adults, older adults, and 
families. Many adults and young 
adults find week ends the most con- 
venient time for getting apart for fel- 
lowship and study. For young people 
some of these camps and _ institutes 
take the form of special interest groups 
such as world friendship conferences, 
training groups for youth fellowship 
officers, and choir institutes. 
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by Evelyn M. ANDRE 


Assistant Editor of Children’s Publications, 


Board of Education, The Methodist Church, 


Nashville, Tennessee 


Training schools and conferences — 


Summer is a wonderful time for 
Christian education leaders to secure 
training. Information about work- 
shops, leadership schools, and labora- 


tories for preparing church school” 


teachers and workers in other pro- 
grams of the church is available from 
denominations and _ councils of 
churches. To have time for stimulat- 
ing lectures, study, and worship, and 
to be able to concentrate time and 
effort on one subject without inter- 
ruptions, is a rewarding and enriching 
experience. “Why I’ve never worked 
so hard and learned so much in such 
a short time before—and to think I 
don’t have to stop and cook supper 
either!” said one mother who had 
attended a laboratory school. 


| 
Church-sponsored camps bring to many 
children and youth an increased com- 


prehension of their religious faith. 


Margaret Towner 


Work projects and work camps 


Some local youth fellowship group 
have their own work projects—awal 
from home—for a week or more 
the summer. As high school stude 
have an opportunity to live and wor 
for a week in a community center, 
children’s home, or a mountain m 
sion, perhaps in another state, th 
deepen their understanding of 
mission of the church and feel th 
have a part in it. They are thrill 
when they see the joy in the eyes of 
child for whom they have made a né 
skirt or helped make a playground, 6 
the appreciation of the director of % 
center which they have helped ~ 
paint or to clean. As they do manu 
labor, they also learn about the prob 
lems and concerns of the group they 
serve. This kind of experience i 
source of Christian growth and 
richment, and may have great 
fluence on a young person’s futur 


“There are other experiences fe 
Christian education and growth i 
the summertime that are of long 
duration. Work camps are popula 
with college-age persons. Young peo: 
ple with free summers have oppor 
tunities to be of real service and te 
gain new awareness of the problems. 
concerns, and needs of others. Work 
camps are set up through single de- 
nominations and through the National 
and World Councils of Churches: 
participants are responsible for thei 
own expenses. 


Many work camps last from four te 
six weeks. The groups, usually fifteen 
to twenty-five persons, live and work 
together on a manual labor project 
supplemented by a program of wor- 
ship, study, and discussion. . In 4 
project in Alaska several summers 
ago, the work consisted of putting a 
roof on a building and setting up @ 
campsite. A similar group did man- 
ual labor at a settlement in the hill: 
of Kentucky. Other groups go te 
Puerto Rico, Italy, Korea, and other 
countries. “Invest Your Summer” 
is a pamphlet listing work camps ang 
community service projects. 


Study tours and travel seminars 


Mature students and adults take 
advantage of denominationally or im- 
terdenominationally planned travel 
seminars and study tours within the 
country or to other countries. These 
tours usually include both sightseeing 
and discussions with people who are 
in positions of leadership. Many 
travel groups are formed with empha- 


1Available from “Invest Your Summer,” 


Room 753, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 
27, N 
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“sunrise service at Zion National Park, Utah, led by a 
About 150 students, employed by park 


dent minister. 
ion Pacific R. R. Photo 


’ on a particular subject such as 
vace, political problems, music, or 
issions. The tours are usually two 
» eight weeks in length. 


amily vacations 

The minister or director of Chris- 
an education who wishes for larger 
tendance in church or church school 
uring the summer would be de- 
zhted to know that the church will 
* stronger because of new insights 
ilies gain as they vacation. Many 
edicated families who consider wor- 
ip an important part of their lives 
ke with them a hymnal and mate- 
als for their private family devotions 
| the out-of-doors. Perhaps the 
ords of the psalmist or a modern 
riter, along with their own prayers, 
elp them express praise to God. 

It is always interesting to visit a 
wurch in another section of the coun- 
y. If one discovers that the hymnal 
> the church school material is like 
lat he used back home, he feels the 
armth that “binds hearts in Chris- 
an leve.’ On the other hand, it is 
broadening experience to visit a 
vurch which has a different order of 
orship or philosophy of Christian 
lucation from that in one’s home 
yurch. The contact may stimulate 
‘inking about the church as a whole 
ad about a particular denomina- 
onal heritage. 
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concessions, serve 


program 


Few things can compare with a 
trip through one of our wonderful 
national parks, where a family may 
experience the beauty of the earth and 
the joy of living out-of-doors. Many 
of the national parks have worship 
services for people who are visiting 
or working there during the summer. 
In 1960 Protestant services were spon- 
sored in thirty parks by the Depart- 
ment of Evangelism of the National 
Council of Churches. Approximately 
150 college and seminary students 
employed by the park facilities were 
selected to condtict worship services 
and to serve as chaplain-counselors 
for the vacationers and the students 
working in the parks. 

Visits to art museums in cities 
throughout the country can be a 
fruitful Christian education experi- 
ence. Some cities have exceptional 
collections of religious art. Often 
people will take time to investigate 
and appreciate such exhibits while 
they are touring cities away from 
home, but will let museums near at 
hand go unexplored. 

Many persons study their church’s 
mission projects and give to them, but 
develop new insight and interest when 
they make a personal visit to one of 
the mission institutions. The work 
ef the church beyond the local com- 
munity may become vital and alive 
for a family which investigates it 
personally. Most of these institutions 


of Christian 


of Churches’ 
the National Parks. 


in the National Council 
Ministry in 


are delighted to have visitors and to 
know of their interest and concern. 


A strength to the local church 


But how can away-from-home sum- 
mer activities become a source of 
strength to the local church? This 
can happen in many ways. 

In these days when almost everyone 
takes along a camera on a trip, it is 
easy to prepare a visual account of 
a trip. Sharing highlights with groups 
back home can make a trip more 
meaningful. Leaders in the local 
church need to be aware of. persons 
who have had valuable summer ex- 
periences and to ask them to share 
them with church groups. 

In many churches young people 
share their camp and conference ex- 
periences with the other members at 
a Sunday morning worship service 
and in discussions. ‘The enthusiasm 
registered by young persons who have 
caught insights and inspiration is 
quickly transmitted to others. Church 
papers, newspapers, and local radio 
and television stations are often eager 
to have reports from persons who 
have had interesting experiences away 
from home. A church’s program is 
more effective when such _ persons 
bring information and _ enthusiasm 
back to local groups. The church is 
affected as the lives of individuals are 
changed and affected. 


by Imogene BENNETT 


Director of Christian Education, 
Winter Park Presbyterian Church, Winter Park, Florida 


Senior highs 


church agencies 


\4 HAT A PICTURE! A group 
of twelve senior high young people 
and three adults shivered as they 
camped in the clouds on top of Mt. 
Mitchell in North Carolina. ‘“Freez- 
ing Floridians” we called ourselves. 

This group from the Senior High 
Fellowship of the Winter Park Pres- 
byterian Church had decided to take 
a tour of some of our church agencies 
—even though the trip had to be 
made on a shoestring. ‘The young 
people were fired with a desire to 
“see our church at work”—through 
a children’s home, through the pro- 
gram of world missions, through some 
of the official boards, and through 
some institutions of higher education. 
We were encouraged in this project 
by our local church because it would 
give the young people a lifelong con- 
cern for the benevolence program of 
the church. People are always more 
enthusiastic about programs which 
they have seen in operation first-hand. 

There were two primary purposes 
in making the trip: (1) to give the 
young people a good view of the work 
of our church beyond the local com- 
munity, and (2) to provide for them 
an opportunity for an experience in 
Christian group living which could 
help them grow toward Christian ma- 
turity. 

Because it was necessary to keep 
the cost of the tour as low as possible, 
we agreed to camp in tents, or to use 
church camping facilities. We trav- 
eled in three cars, with one car pulling 
a trailer carrying camping equipment. 
Most of the young people earned 
their share of the cost by baby- 
sitting, washing cars, or mowing 
lawns. The $25 per person covered 
everything except insurance, which 
was taken care of by the church. 

All the preliminary work involved 
in preparation for the trip (making 


10 


tour 


The 
their church agency tour 


money, securing camping equipment, 


getting background information about _ 


the places we were to visit) served 
to heighten the enthusiasm of the 
group. An excited group of people 
left Winter Park at 5:00 -a.m. on 
Saturday, July 30, 1960, for a week’s 
tour. 

First we visited Thornwell Orphan- 
age in Clinton, South Carolina, which 
our synod helps to support. The visit 
was an entirely new experience for 
these young people. Their whole 
concept of orphanage life was changed 
after seeing how these children lived. 
The fact that the children had lovely 
homes, nice clothes, delicious food, 
and a happy life threw a new light on 
the church’s ministry to those who 
have lost their parents. After spend- 
ing a night and a day at Thornwell, 
our young people will always be sym- 
pathetic to the need for support of 
our church orphanages. 

Our next major goal was Montreat, 
North Carolina, the summer confer- 
ence grounds of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. For this period we 
camped in the Mt. Mitchell State 
Park. Waking up in the morning 
with the clouds surrounding us, the 
temperature in the 40’s, and a howl- 
ing wind was an experience these 
lowland Floridians will never forget! 
But here we learned the necessity for 
each person to carry out his assign- 
ment for housekeeping chores (camp 
clean-up, meal preparation or clean- 
up, getting ready to leave so that we 
could stick to our schedule) so that 
we could all be happy and get to each 
place on our itinerary at the proper 
time. Though there was much groan- 
ing at first, by the time we left Mt. 
Mitchell everyone had learned to 
wake up quickly and move quickly, 
to prepare for bed in total silence in 
order not to disturb other campers, 


“Freezing Floridians” 


-TO:Q0 P.M., 


spent the first 
on top of Mount Mitch 


sometimes to cook meals silently 
and even to comb I 
hair on the run. ; 

At Montreat we participated i 
part of the World Missions Confe 
ence which was then in progress. 
was thrilling to see over forty E 
sionaries commissioned to go to tf 
foreign field and to know that the 
were representing us in that phase. 
God’s work. Other church agen 
which we visited in Montreat i 
cluded the Historical Foundatio 
where we received an exciting intr 
duction to the history of our chure 
the Church Extension building; ar 
the Christian education building al 
bookstore. 

This section of North Carolina | h 
a number of other educational 2 
tractions which we visited for fun at 
profit. We spent an afternoon al 
evening at the Cherokee Indian Re 
ervation and attended the dran 
Unto These Hills, an inspiring pre 
entation of the story of the Nor 
Carolina Indians. We felt that # 
was important to our trip because t 
portrayal of the white man’s dealin 
with the Indian can be helpful to” 
in developing Christian  attitud 
toward other peoples today. 

A “strictly for fun” side trip w 
to the Tweetsie Railroad, where 1 
took a Wild West train ride, we 
“attacked” by Indians, and had o 
pictures taken in the town jail. 

Then, back to serious business, | 
drove down to Atlanta, Georgia, a1 
set up house at the Atlanta Presb 
tery Conference Grounds. Here \ 
had beds to sleep in again. O 
stops in Atlanta included a visit 
some of our church boards (Chur 
Extension, Women’s Work, Annuiti 
and Relief), The Protestant Rad 
and Television Center, Agnes Sce 
College, and Columbia Theologic 
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unary. This gave the group a 
ad picture of the variety of our 
rch’s work. But perhaps the thing 
ch was most fascinating to the 
mg people was the Protestant 
io and Television Center. Here 

saw the wonderful work which 
be done by a number of denom- 
tions working together to spread 
| gospel through mass communica- 


s. 

her highlights of the day came 
n one girl played the organ in 
| Agnes Scott chapel, when the 
up made an effort to read Greek 


| 


\ UNIQUE PROJECT in Chris- 
n day camping has been under way 
Syracuse, New York, since 1957, 
ten the Syracuse Area Council of 
iutches decided to open Camp 
lelphi as an experimental venture 
interchurch cooperation and in the 
tension of its Christian education 
ogram. The Council saw an op- 
rtunity for the churches, working 
gether, to use a long, relatively free 
riod in the children’s lives to give 
em a new kind of experience in 
iristian living. 

Camp Adelphi is for boys and girls 
10 will enter the second through the 
th grades next September; many of 
ese children are too young to attend 
sident camps. The camp is oper- 
ed in four two-week periods each 
mmer, with a capacity of one hun- 
ed children in each period. During 
e eight-week season, 329 children 
tended, representing a total of 619 
mper weeks. In 1960 sixty-six 
urches in the area were represented 
either campers or counselors. 

A full-time paid staff of five in- 
ides a director, an associate direc- 
r with some experience in Christian 
ucation, a waterfront director 
alified to give Red Cross..accredit- 
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on a chalkboard at the seminary, and 
when they saw the fascinating art 
work being done at the Board of 
Church: Extension. The surprising 
thing was that the last big day of 
touring, which we had expected to be 
the least interesting, was the one 
which the group liked best. As we 
evaluated our experience that night 
before returning to Florida, we found 
that our appreciation of the work of 
the church had broadened and deep- 
ened, and that the group felt itself to 
be a more genuine Christian fellow- 
ship. 


ing as well as direct the swimming, a 
nurse, and a maintenance man. ‘The 
staff is assisted by adult volunteer 
counselors and teen-age “counselors- 
in-training,” both carefully instructed 
in a training program directed by the 
Department of Christian Education 
of the Council of Churches. The 
volunteers usually serve for one full 
period. 

An interesting development oc- 
curred in the second season of the 
camp program. Persons and groups 
not directly involved in the camp be- 
came interested in it. Their gifts 
assisted materially in financing the 
project and in extending the camp’s 
service. United Church Women of 
Syracuse and Vicinity took Camp 
Adelphi as a major project, making 
possible the purchase of much-needed 
equipment. The Christian Youth 
Council gave the offering at its Easter 
Sunrise Service for “camperships” for 
children whose families could not af- 
ford the camp fee. A member of one 
of the churches gave a campership as 
a memorial to his son. Requests for 
camperships for needy children began 
coming from released-time teachers, 
ministers, social workers, and “‘visit- 
ing teachers” in the public schools. A 


In spite of the fact that everyone 
was exhausted when we returned to 
Winter Park, the whole group was 
ready to start out again immediately 
—and probably would have if they 
had had the money. ‘The next trip 
which they are planning is a tour of 
our mission work in Mexico. Plans 
are already under way for this am- 
bitious venture. We adults in the 
church are anxious to help these 
young people, for we can see the 
difference which this trip has made 
in them as churchmen committed to 
the cause of Jesus Christ. 


| 
SESE EEE DELETIONS 


few churches provide camperships for 
some of their children. In most cases, 
however, parents of the campers pay 
the fee of fifteen dollars a week. 

The present campsite is a 94-acre 
area south of Syracuse.. There is a 
wide variety of terrain, which makes 
possible richly varied experiences for 
the children. / On the grounds are 
meadows, cleared spaces, hills to be 
climbed, extensive wooded areas, a 
creek in which to splash and explore 
(and attempt to bridge) , and a spring- 
fed swimming pool. All this makes a 
natural laboratory for the observation 
and study of living things. The site 
is rented, but the Council is looking 
forward to the day when it can own 
a campsite and develop it as it wishes. 


The day includes many activities 


The heart of the camp program is 
the “family group.” Eight to ten 
children, an adult counselor, and a 
teen-age counselor-in-training spend 
the day together. They build a home- 
in-the-woods which is their base of 
operations for two weeks; at the end 
of this time they return it to nature 
so that the next group of children may 
have the fun of discovering and de- 


Interdenominational 


day camping 


by Alice H. LONG 


Member of the Camping Committee, 


Syracuse Area Council of Churches Christian Day Camp 


J] 


During the quiet period, 


veloping their own “homes.” The 
groups explore the wonders of God’s 
world in meadow, marsh, woods, and 
stream; and they learn a great deal 
about living together. “The entire 
camp gathers only for opening and 
closing ceremonies each day. Empha- 
sis 1s on individual learning, 
one’s best, and self-confidence based 
on achievement and on acceptance by 
the group. Competition is minimized. 
Everywhere the children find under- 
standing and love; the spirit of the 
camp is contagious. 

Camp begins each day at nine in 
the morning, as the buses arrive. The 
entire camp gathers around the flag- 
pole for an opening ceremony which 
includes a hymn, a prayer, and per- 
haps a brief discussion of a Bible verse 
or a psalm. Songs and pantomime 
bring fun and humor, and necessary 
announcements are made. ‘The fam- 
ily groups gather at 9:15 for explora- 
tion and discovery. Juniors swim in 
the late morning while the primaries 
are having lunch, Campers bring 
“nose-bag Tunches” from_ home; milk 
is provided by the camp. Once a 
week each family group may plan a 
cook-out. ‘The groups build a fire- 
place, divide up the jobs, and prepare 
a simple menu. Thus they learn co- 
operation and group participation and 
enjoy the outdoor cooking. 

In the following quiet period coun- 
selors and campers tell stories and 
look up information in reference 
books to answer questions raised by 
the morning’s discoveries. Then pri- 
maries swim, while juniors have an- 
other exploration period. At 2:45 the 
entire camp meets for announcements, 
a hymn, a brief reading, and the 
Mizpah benediction. Buses arrive at 
3 p.m. to take the children home. 
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“family groups” 
the treasures they have found in earlier exploration and discovery trips. 


doing 


-beliefs of others. 


use reference books to identify 


On the second Thursday-of each 
period, parents are invited to visit the 
camp between two and three o'clock. 
A special program includes singing, 
group displays, and awards for swim- 
ming proficiency. Parents may bring 
cameras so that children may have 
permanent records of friends and fa- 
vorite spots. 

It is good for the children to have 
the feeling of being part of a large 
group while enjoying small group ac- 
tivities. ‘They live as Christians in fel- 
lowship with a great variety of their 
peers. They widen their friendships, 
cross denominational and racial lines, 
and learn to respect the customs and 
While campers are 
drawn primarily from member 
churches, a number of them are un- 
churched, and some are underprivi- 
leged children who come on camper- 
ships. 


Resources and leadership are pooled 


Someone may ask, “Why does a 
council of churches operate a day 
camp?” We feel that a council camp 
can involve more children, provide 
more leadership training, and carry 
on a broader program than a camp 
run by a single church. Unlike resi- 
dent camps, a day camp has to be 
“local” because of daily transporta- 
tion limitations. Few churches are 
large enough to operate a day, camp. 
Many more resources are available 
when efforts are pooled than when 
even a large church works alone. 

This is true not only in finances but 
also in leadership. The council can 
draw on many churches for the paid 
staff, for the volunteer counselors and 
counselors-in-training, and for the 
people with special skills and knowl- 


/churches of the area. 
lors receive camperships for 


edge who train the counselors. Pi 
curing counselors is the joint respons 
bility of a personnel committee ar 
the council staff. This group choo: 
counselors with the degree of the 
maturity and their.concern for oh 
dren in mind.” Christian awarené 
warmth of personality, and physiej 
stamina are important factors. Me 
of the counselors are mothers in # 
Adult couns: 


camp-age children. 


Four training sessions for couns| 
lors are held, one at the council off 
in the evening, and three at ‘th 
campsite on Saturdays in late sprinj 
A fifth session is held to interpret 
the teen-age counselors-in- “aa 
the children’s needs and the ¢ 
philosophy. At one of the rail 
sessions last year, a group of na 
and conservation experts gave t 
time to serve as a panel. Anotht 


“session included a workshop on craf 


and on indigenous craft materia 
and their possibilities. The final se: 
sion was for specific planning, fin: 
instructions from the director, cour 
selors’ meetings by age groups, — 
cook-out, and a service of dedicatioi 


The curriculum is flexible 


The curriculum for our day cam 
is constantly evolving. Each year’ 
make additions that enrich it, or with 
draw material that did not meet th 
test of the post-camp  evaluatio 
Mary E. Venable’s camp manua 
God at Work in His World, is use 
for juniors, adapted to the nature « 
the campsite. Further material ly 
been needed for junior boys who rm 
quire a great deal of physical activi 
and yet ‘show a real spiritual hunge 
A supplemental unit, God’s Builder 
has been written by the director ¢ 
Christian education in one of ot 
churches to meet the needs of junio 
age campers who come for more tha 
one period. 


Since there was no ready-made pr 
mary curriculum guide available, 
group of religious educators with wic 
variety of training and _ experienc 
wrote one especially for the cam) 
Exploring the Wonders of God 
World. This guide has grown an 
has been refined with each year « 
experience. 


The curriculum has been worke 
out in interest areas, but we have bee 
careful to keep the program flexibl 
unhurried, and informal. The aim 
to help the children live in Christia 
fellowship, using the out-of-doors ; 
the setting for their community. I 
this way they have the opportunity 1 
learn Christian living by practicing 1 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Say, YOU KNOW these ants are 
yt!” exclaimed four-year-old David. 
e had sat down to hear a story—too 
ose to an anthill. But even the dis- 
mfort of ant bites was overcome by 
'e wonder of discovery of these crea- 
res. His leaders considered the ex- 
mation a great step for this timid 
iild, since these were the first words 
2 had spoken in three mornings of 
atdoor sessions. David was an only 
auld who would not leave his moth- 
s side in the back yard where the 
coup met. But he would leave her 
ach morning when the time came to 
valk about three blocks to the woods 
t the park to make discoveries and 
nd “treasures.” 


This outdoor program in the sum- 
ner of 1960 marked the second time 
ur church had held neighborhood 
roups in back yards. For several 
ears leaders had discussed such a 
lan for our church of 3,100 members 
athe heart of the business district of 
Jallas. Church members live in every 
art of the city, its suburbs, and sur- 
ounding towns. Many of them do 
ot know other members in the same 
rea. The leaders also recognized 
hat mothers object to driving down- 
own to bring the children to vacation 
hurch school. “Why don’t we have 
eighborhood groups instead of vaca- 
ion school at the church?” some lead- 
rs asked. 


959: Let’s play Bible stories 


Early in 1959 the program for that 
ear began to take shape. In five sec- 
ons of the city neighborhood leaders 
rere appointed to recruit leaders, 
nroll the children, and arrange 
‘ansportation through committees. 
arents of children four years old and 
ver were sent cards to check, indi- 
ating the parts they would take in 
saching, transportation, phoning, or 
aring for the small children of moth- 
rs who worked in the program. The 
hildren’s Program Committee 
lanned to arrange for meeting places, 
ut yards were “found” as neighbor- 
ood leaders were recruited. And 
much to everyone’s surprise, three 
indergarten groups, like Topsy, “just 
rowed” as mothers volunteered both 
» care for these children and to pro- 
ide a yard in which they could meet. 
he kindergarten vacation school text 
xr 1959 was ideal for use under trees, 
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| with outdoor neighborhood children’s groups 


by Elizabeth H. GLASSCOCK 


Director of Children’s Program, 
First Presbyterian Church, Dallas, Texas 


in a park, or on a covered patio. 

A distinctive characteristic of the 
program was its relation to the graded 
lesson units in the church school on 
Sunday mornings. The units for 
1959—‘‘Stories of Early Hebrews” for 
juniors and “How Early Bible People 
Lived” for primaries—were well suited 
for “playing Bible stories,’ a pro- 
cedure which was not practical on 
Sunday morning in crowded rooms. 
The Hebrews were outdoor people 
who lived in tents—how children love 
to play and live in tents! Clotheslines 
would make good support for tents 
like the homes of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. ‘Three junior groups and five 
primary groups were set up, and the 
program was given the title “Let’s 
Play Bible Stories.” 

Church school leaders and weekday 
program leaders were trained in a 
nine-hour study of the stories of Gene- 
sis, with special emphasis on the 
meaning of the story in the Bible as it 
related to God’s plan for his people, 
not as it told about how the people 
lived. In four two-hour work sessions 
teachers received help in storytelling 
(planned directly from the Bible 


stories), guiding children in study and 
discussion of Bible stories, planning 
the scenes to play, and making and 


jummertime is “outdoors” time 


he experience of two summers in the First Presbyterian Church, Dallas, Texas, 


collecting simple props. Ideas came 
from the departmental leader’s guides 
and from the texts.* 


Outdoors again in 1960 


The graded lessons for 1960 in- 
cluded the units “We Wonder and 
Worship in God’s World” for pri- 
maries in June, and “We Give Thanks 
to God” (for seeing, hearing, tasting, 
and smelling) for kindergartners in 
July. “Let the children look out the 
windows and talk about what they see 
in God’s beautiful world,’ the units 
suggested. Some of our classrooms 
have no windows. Others provide 
views of tall office buildings or an 
unpaved parking lot. “Take a walk 
to a garden or park’—but the only 
walking space is on concrete sidewalks 
beside the buildings. 

When outdoor neighborhood groups 
were suggested for a repeat in 1960, 
there was enthusiastic response from 
both parents and leaders. The chil- 
dren could have first-hand experi- 
ences with the beauties and wonders 
of God’s world. ‘They could gather 
their own “treasures” for the nature 
table—or plants, soil, and rocks for 
terrariums—and bring them to the 
Sunday sessions. Again the sessions 


Clotheslines 
supported 
sheet-draped 
tents as 

the children 
“played Bible 
stories” and 
found what 
home duties 
were like for 
tent-dwelling 
Hebrews. 
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A shady church yard is another possible place for outdoor activity, as dem- 
onstrated by this painting session for kindergartners of a Dallas church. 


on Sundays could be coordinated with 
those on weekdays. We interchanged 
the kindergarten units for June and 
July so the outdoor program could be 
held in June before the Texas sun be- 
came too hot. 

A comment by one of the volunteer 
leaders indicated that a new kind of 
training was needed. “All I know is 
concrete streets and sidewalks!” she 
said. Some elementary school science 
books helped to make up for the lack 
of knowledge of the world about us. 
Leaders were also assured that their 
role is not to know everything and tell 
it to the children—that adults and 
children can find joy in discovering 
together, in looking up things in books 
together. Children know some things 
they enjoy telling to adults. 

Vacation church school texts in the 
area of “God and His World” pro- 
vided supplementary material for 
group leaders. Again the kindergarten 
text for 1959 was used, together with 
Let’s Go Out of Doors by Jennie Lou 
Milton. Primary leaders were pro- 
vided with The Earth Is Full of His 
Riches and Exploring God’s Out-of- 
Doors, both by Rebecca Rice? All 
leaders had the graded lesson quar- 
terlies and pupil’s leaflets for the unit. 
Charts were worked out showing sug- 
gestions for the Sunday morning ses- 
sions and the two weekday sessions 
between Sundays. 

An Institute for Summer Leaders 
was held to explain the total plan 


1The vacation church school courses 
recommended for use in 1961 are described 
in an article by Jessie B. Carlson in the 
December 1960 International Journal. In- 
formation can be secured also from denom- 
inational bookstores. 
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Don B. Parkinson _ 


and its relation to the Sunday morn- 
ing sessions. Weekday leaders were 
asked to anticipate the Sunday session 
only by asking the children to bring 
objects for the nature table, or plants 
and other materials for the terrariums 
to be made at church school. Week- 
day sessions would be relaxed rather 
than a whole morning of feverish ac- 
tivity. After an active trip to a near- 
by park to find “treasures,” the group 
would rest on beach towels, listen for 
sounds, “see pictures” in the clouds, 


sing songs softly, and share the “treas-. 


ures” they had found. 

Two planning meetings were held 
by each group of teachers at the home 
and yard where the weekday sessions 
were to be held. There were also two 
work sessions at the church. At the 
first the teachers learned songs of the 
unit with suggestions for using them 
informally on a trip—when the group 
is sitting to rest quietly or when “dis- 
coveries” or wonder make a song ap- 
propriate. The second session was a 
joyful experience as leaders, some for 
the first time, made blueprints, spat- 
ter-prints, a sample terrarium, leaf 
prints, and many other interesting 
things. 

A Parents’ Rally on Summer Pro- 
gram was held on Sunday afternoon, 
May 1. ‘This meeting was devoted 
exclusively to discussion of the sum- 
mer program for children, both in the 
local church and in the presbytery. 
Leaflets, “Your Child’s Summer,” 
were distributed, and the family wor- 
ship pamphlet, “The Family Discov- 
ers God’s World,” suggested for use in 
the home during the summer, was 
provided by the church for each fam- 
ily enrolling its children. The out- 
door neighborhood groups for primary 


and kindergarten children were 
plained. In addition, announcem 
were made about the junior day c 
for the local church and the four r 
dent junior camps in the presb 
for fifth- and sixth-graders. 

May 15 and 16 were the days f@ 
enrollment of kindergarten and pi 
mary children in the neighborh 
groups. Parents were asked to en 
all their children at the same ft 
Neighborhood leaders took charg 
the registration. 


Success of the programs 


After two years’ experience 
parents and leaders agree that 1 
small outdoor neighborhood grot 
were successful. Adult leaders at 
parents became acquainted with oth 
members of the church in their oy 
area, in some cases only a few bloe 
away. Some of the workers are no 
teaching in the church school; mat 
parents have a new interest in 
church’s program for children. 
outdoor world was opened up for 
some adults who had become accus- 
tomed to the man-made world of 
boats, cars, and other mechanical 
means for relaxation. 

The children learned to know each 
other through the church; some made 
new friends with whom they playec 
later on. Time for exploring, adult 
with whom to share discoveries anc 
talk about God, wonder leading t 
informal worship—all these were 
part of the children’s experience. 

Through making butter and baking 
biscuits (in an electric oven, © 
course) came learning through sen 
sory experiences and thanking God fo: 
the gifts of hearing, seeing, wil 
and smelling. Eating biscuits 
honey made by bees was a top experi 
ence. Just as the biscuits were almos 
ready, one kindergarten child cam 
running with the news, “I found | 
bee, and I saw her baskets and the 
were full of pollen!”? He had learnes 
how the bees help make our fruit an 
flower seeds. In making terrarium 
and in collecting insects the childret 
had to learn what these creatures neet 
for life, to provide the essentials t 
maintain life, or to let “good” insect 
or animals go free. 

On the last day one group held it 
session at the zoo to visit “Juniors Un 
limited’”—an exhibit of baby animal 
which could be petted and fed. Sev 
eral other groups visited the plane 
tarium and attended a special sessiot 
on stars led by an astronomer accus 

(Continued on page 46) 


2For a children’s interpretation of honey 
bees, see Close-Up of a Honeybee, 
Virgil E. Foster. Young Scott Books, $3.06 
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Come 
along 


oo © 


on a 
vacation 
church 
school 


field trip 


mm interested group of juniors visit Old Christ Episcopal Church on the 1960 field trip. 


| by Oliver B. GORDON 


‘xecutive Director, Department of Chris- 
ian Education and Evangelism, Greater 
Philadelphia Council of Churches 

Photo by Phila. Inquirer 


eae areas of study 
1 vacation church schools, cooperative 
sxts, cooperative leadership institutes 
—why not have a cooperative field 
rip? After two successful experi- 
1ental projects, in 1960 the Greater 
hiladelphia Council of Churches es- 
ablished such a trip as an annual 
vent for the vacation church schools 
1 the metropolitan area. 

The Department of Christian Ed- 
cation of the Council recognized 
hese factors: Field trips offer rich 
pportunities for summarizing and 
1aking vivid the facts children learn 
1 vacation church schools. A council 
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of churches, with its channels for 
planning, resource pools, and_pro- 
motional contacts, has a unique re- 
sponsibility to sponsor such trips. 
Furthermore, when cooperative texts, 
or denominational texts based on the 
cooperative areas of study, are used 
by the majority of vacation church 
schools in an area, one large field 
trip project opens the way for com- 
munity cooperation and for resources 
seldom available to a local church 
or even to denominational groups. 


An art exhibit on Jesus’ life 


Our first field trip was undertaken 
in the summer of 1958. It centered 
around the cooperative theme, “Jesus.” 
Through the courtesy of the Board of 
Christian Education, Evangelical and 
Reformed Church, located in Phila- 
delphia, we secured the loan of 
seventy-five original water-color paint- 
ings by Jacques Barosin depicting all 
phases of the life of Jesus. A commit- 
tee selected sixty paintings best suited 
for children of junior and early junior- 
high ages, and arranged for an exhibit 
in the hall of a center-city church. 
The various classes signed up for times 
to visit the exhibit. 


A two-hour program was offered, 
including a brief devotional, the game 
“Who am I?” using characters in the 
life of Christ, an opportunity to view 
authentic items from Palestine and 
to discuss them with a person who 
had traveled there, and a tour of the 
art exhibit with interpretations by 
members of the Council’s Children’s 


Work Committee. True-False Inter- 
est Arousers based on fifteen paint- 
ings were answered by all the children, 
providing a review of the courses 
they had just completed in vacation 
church schools. Colored lithographs 
of four pictures from the exhibit and 
wallet-sized pictures of the head of 
Christ were made available at a nom- 
inal cost to the children and churches 
participating. 

The field trips were held during 
the final week of suburban vacation 
church schools, and for ten days at 
the close of the city vacation church 
schools. The cost was $1.00 per 
group or 10¢ per individual. The 
response was excellent—the tours, ar- 
ranged by appointment, filled every 
morning and almost every afternoon. 


An interpretation of God’s world 


Our second field trip, in 1959, was 
suggested by the theme “God's 
World.” The nature of the program 
permitted us to accommodate large 
groups (300 to 400) at each session, 
so we used the auditorium of the 
Central YMCA. We arranged a 
schedule similar to that of the pre- 
vious year, but over a shorter period 
of time. The theme stressed the 
wonders of God’s world, with par- 
ticular emphasis upon the Space Age. 
The program included a “Sound Off” 
sing; a sound-color filmette, ““Mystery 
in the Backyard”; a Surprise Guest 
game; a second sound-color filmette, 
“‘Jewels from Heaven”; a scientist pre- 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Reawne LIKE A THREAD 
throughout the recommendations of 
the White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youtht was an emphasis on 
coordination of the efforts of all agen- 
cies and institutions of a community 
serving children and youth. Too often 
each church and agency has carried 
on its program without a clear un- 
derstanding of the programs of the 
others, and with little attempt at 
teamwork. Consequently, many chil- 
dren and young people are not 
reached, or are reached ineffectively. 

The YMCA, YWCA, Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 4-H 
Clubs, local education and recreation 
clubs, and service agencies, as well as 
churches, try to provide the oppor- 
tunity for children and youth to “real- 
ize their full potential for a creative 
life in freedom and dignity.”? 
Churches of Canada have developed 
a midweek program carried on under 
their own auspices. Whatever the 
agencies, programs, and churches in 
a community, the job of serving chil- 
dren and youth is big enough to call 
for the close cooperation recom- 
mended by the White House Confer- 
ence. 

The National Council af Churches 
Committee on Church and Agency 
Relationships in Work with Children 
and Youth is proposing that a con- 
certed effort be made in every com- 
munity to bring about closer working 
relations. It is not just a matter of 
the churches using agency programs. 


Most of the YMCA sae YWCA pro- 


1Held in Washington, D. C., March 27 
to April 2, 1960. See the feature section 
in the September 1960 Journal interpreting 
the Conference. 


From the theme of the White House 
Conference. 
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grams are conducted in their own 
buildings, in schools, or in buildings 
other than the church. Some units of 
the other agencies meet in buildings 
other than churches. Yet churches 
need to understand the agencies and 
what they are doing. The agencies 
need to understand what the churches 
are doing. Each needs to be clear as 
to what it expects of the others, and 
what it can assume that the others 
are doing. Together they need to dis- 
cover ways to help each other in the 
interest of boys and girls, and to find 
the gaps in services to children and 
young people which can be filled 
through cooperative planning. 

Denominational and church council 
leaders and national representatives 
of YMCA, YWCA, Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, and Camp Fire Girls have co- 
oper ated for several years through the 
Committee on Church and Agency 
Relationships. This committee pub- 
lished in 1954 a manual on guiding 
principles for churches and agencies 
in their cooperative character-build- 
ing programs, called Church-Agency 
Relationships. Some denominations 
have made studies of the relations of 
churches and agencies and have pre- 
pared guidance materials. Some com- 
munities have established committees 
to help churches and agencies work 
together. 


Cooperation in program changes 


Denominations and agencies are en- 
gaged in rethinking and _ restudying 
their own programs. Many denomi- 
nations are cooperating in curriculum 
studies, looking toward long-range im- 
provement of ‘materials. Several de- 
nominations have made extensive re- 
visions of materials, or are presently 
engaged in new curriculum ventures. 
The agencies are making extensive 


by Virgil E. FOSTEI 
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improvements in their progra 
They: have made studies of child 
and young people, their needs, inter 
ests, and problems, to find direction 
for new program development: 
Churches and agencies are learnin: 
from each other. Research done b 
one agency or denomination reveal 
facts of importance to the others. Thi 
fact that changes and improvement 
are being undertaken makes clos 
working relations important. 
Although sharing and cooperatio: 
are important nationally, they ar 
even more important locally—for it 1 
in local communities that children an 
young people are helped or are no 
helped to achieve their full potential 


Cooperation in leadership education 


Leadership education is of primar 
concern to both churches and agen 
cies. Leadership education effort 
have been greatly increased by de 
nominations in recent years. Agencie 
for many years have had excellen 
programs of leadership developmen’ 
Some aspects of the leadership educa 
tion program of the churches are basi 
to the training of agency leaders, espe 
cially when the agency program is cal 
ried on in churches. The agencic 
have much in their training prograr 
to share with churches. Close coor 
eration in the recruiting, training, an 
supervising of leaders can be profit 
able, and experimentation with join 
training efforts is needed—aimed 
developing both an understanding ¢ 
boys and girls, and skills in workin 
with them. 


A new thrust toward cooperation 


The Committee on Church an 
Agency Relationships appeals _ t 
churches and agencies of all com 
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nities to join in a major effort to 
a about closer cooperation, and 
‘report their experience to the Com- 
ittee. The Committee wishes to be 
maximum help to local communi- 
ss. A new edition of the manual, 
turch-Agency Relationships, should 
published, but the new edition 
iid grow out of experimentation 
id actual experience of churches 
id agencies in cooperation. 
|Church and agency representatives 
several communities have held 
eetings to face together their oppor- 
imities and problems. The Commit- 
le hopes that meetings of this kind 
in be held in many communities, 
ad that out of them and the co- 
deration they stimulate may come in- 
ghts which can be shared in the new 
‘anual and in other ways. 
‘It is suggested that in each com- 
‘unity a committee be set up, with 
‘presentation from churches and 
zencies. The committee can be 
stablished by a council of churches, 
ministerial association, or a council 

f social agencies. Any interested per- 
m may take the initiative in suggest- 
ig that a committee be formed. At 
s frst meeting a committee should 
lan for a meeting of a larger group 
[ representatives and interested per- 
ms. The date should be set, the 
rogram planned, the place selected, 
nd leadership appointed. Arrange- 
vents must be made for publicity and 
romotion of attendance. If study of 
1e situation in the community is to 
e carried on before the large meet- 
1g, subcommittees must be appointed. 

Further meetings of the committee 
ill be needed, to hear reports of sub- 
ommittees, complete the program 
lanning, and take any other action 
eeded. 

At the large meeting a clear presen- 
tion must ‘be made of the needs of 
uildren and youth of the community, 
f the importance of understanding 
le programs carried on by churches 
ad agencies, and of the need for co- 
rdination and effort. This should be 
lowed by discussion and_ decision 
mncerning action. 

The committee will want to hold 
low-up sessions to evaluate the 
rge meeting, to consider further 
lans, and to prepare its report or re- 
orts to the NCC Committee on 
hurch and Agency Relationships. 
The effectiveness of the local com- 
ittee will depend on its follow- 
rough in developing coordination of 
fort and productive cooperation in 
eighborhoods and parishes as well as 
1 the community at large. 

Until the new edition of the man- 
al is ready, within two or three years, 
1e Committee suggests that the spe- 
al issue of the International Journal 
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of Religious Education, on “The 
Church and Agencies Serving Chil- 
dren and Youth,” be used as a man- 
ual of guiding principles for coopera- 
tion.* 

In many communities help in start- 
ing the program of cooperation and 
coordination of effort can be secured 
from agency executives, from council 
of churches executives, or, in some 
cases, from denominational field staff. 
Church and agency leaders within a 
community, without such help, may 
well undertake to develop their under- 
standing of each other’s responsibili- 
ties and to work together more effec- 
tively. 


Reports of cooperative efforts 


The national committee asks that 
reports be sent to Miss Mary E. Ven- 
able, National Council of Churches, 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, 
New York. It is hoped that a report 
will be sent when the committee is 
formed and the study of the local situ- 


®Copies of the special issue, with a re- 
print of this article inserted in each copy, 
are available from Office of Publication & 
Distribution, NCC, 475 Riverside Drive, 


New York 27, N. Y., at 50¢ each; 10 
copies for $3.75. 
of the present manual is available (50¢) 


Also, a limited supply 


at the same office. 


ation is begun; and that further re- 
ports will be sent from time to time 
as the cooperative efforts progress. 

The Committee suggests that at 
least the following basic questions be 
covered in the reports: 


1. What problems of coordination 
do we face? 

2. What are the unmet opportuni- 
ties for serving children and youth 
in our community? 

3. What steps are we taking to in- 
crease the cooperation of churches 
and agencies in meeting the needs of 
children and youth? 

4. What kind of guidance would 
we like to receive in the new manual? 
Do we think, for example, that the 
manual should include: 


a. Interpretation of current think- 
ing about the goals of Christian 
education? 

b. Interpretation of the programs 
of the various agencies? 

c. Specific suggestions concerning 
cooperation and coordination of ef- 
fort? 

d. Suggestions as to how to study 
the needs of the children and youth 
in our community? 

e. Reports of successful efforts in 
coordination of program? 


The members of the Committee 
share the feeling of delegates to the 
White House Conference that leaders 
of churches and agencies in local com- 
munities must undertake at once to 
work together more closely and to co- 
ordinate their efforts. Many children 
and young people are not being 
helped as they should to reach their 
full potential. The coordination of 
effort should not be limited to the 
churches and agencies represented in 
the national committee, but should 
include whatever organizations of the 
community are working with children 
and youth. What is needed is a 
major thrust, joined in by all church 
and agency leaders, toward helping all 
the children and young people de- 
velop their full potential of being, of 
character, and of religious faith. 


Interpretative materials of the agencies are available from the following: 


Albert Iverson, National Council, Boy Scouts of America, New Brunswick, 


N. J. 


Mrs. Ruth D. Cowan, Girl Scouts of the USA, 830 Third Ave., 


29,N. Y. 


John A. Ledlie, National Council of the YMCA’s, 


York 7, N. Y. 


New York 


291 Broadway, New 


Mrs. Sara-Alyce Wright, National Board of the YWCA, 600 Lexington 


Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Mrs. Elizabeth W. Leslie, Camp Fire Girls, Inc., 16 East 48th St., 


York 17, N. Y. 


New 
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ursday night is 
church night 


by John W. PHILLIPS 


Chairman, Department of Religion, University 
of Puget Sound, and part-time associate minister, 
Mason Methodist Church, Tacoma, Washington 


The young people come after school | 
Thursday, and study until time for t} 
teaching program from 5:00 to 6: 


Minrod 


Many CHURCHES hay 
found the attendance of their hig 
school classes diminishing, with fe} 
young people attending congregation} 
worship or singing in the choir. Mai} 
have had parents complain of comit} 
back early from a family trip 4 
breaking up a family evening becau| 
of a Sunday evening youth fellowsh, 
meeting. 

Six years ago the Mason Methodi 
Church,! in a residential area of T; 
coma, Washington, faced just tho] 
problems. The church had 1f 
members and a church school enro’ 
ment of 850. ‘The _ seventh-grac 
classes were strong, with an attendané 
of 50 to 60. The eighth-grade al 
tendance had dropped to 20, the ninf 
grade to 11 or 12; and the hig 
school class had a regular attendane 
of only six of the more serious your 
people. The Sunday evening yout 
group, with a standard program, ha 
an attendance of 20 to 30. We wei 
disturbed because many young peop 
in the church and community wei 
not being touched by Christian educ: 
tion. 

As the staff and youth committ 
worked on this problem, we realize 
that we had for too long assume 
that young people receive from the 
families their basic motivation for pa 
ticipation in church life. For man 
this simply was not true. Their hom 
often lacked love, understanding, s 
curity, and a tie with the chure 
On the other hand, many of o 
young people came from homes whe: 
these characteristics were to be foun 
How, then, were we to unite churc 
and home in a stronger bond, ar 
to share the experiences of love ar 
understanding with those who lacke 
them? 

Part of our adult education pr 
gram had been shifted to Thursdi 
evenings at 7:00, because having tv 
Sunday services had interfered wi 
classes on Sunday morning. The mi 
ister taught the Thursday class, ar 
it was very well attended. After co: 
sulting with the young people abo 


1Dr. J. Henry Ernst, pastor of ft 
church for sixteen years, has been a movil 
force in developing a family-centered pr 
gram in the church. 


After a family dinner, the youth che 
rehearses while the adults have the 
classes. Other meetings begin at 8:( 


Hays from Monkmeyer 
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| situation we decided to shift the 
day evening youth group also to 
ursday, at 5 P.M., with emphasis 
a teaching program conducted 
‘marily by the ministers. Sunday 
wning classes for high school stu- 
ats were eliminated, and increased 
iphasis laid on church attendance. 
ie loudest objections to the change 
re voiced by some of the young 
ple themselves, who had all kinds 
‘excuses for not wanting to come 
| Thursday nights. However, when 
® mew program began, more people 
tre present than we had ever had 
_ Sunday evenings. 


| 
ae program attracts young people 


‘The church building is open to 
tung people who wish to come di- 
ctly from school and study until 
ye o'clock. The teaching program 
held from 5:00 to 6:00. A family 
nner follows at 6:15 in the church 
ming room. At 7:00 the youth 
oir of sixty rehearses and the adults 
ave their classes. At this time many 
arents are available to take their 
yung people home. Parents are re- 
ronsible either to pick up their young 
eople or arrange an acceptable ride. 

During the classes for parents, chil- 
ren below the level of seventh grade 
re cared for in groups according to 
1eir ages. Creative activities, games, 
mgs, and stories are used to make 
neir hour a time of fun. They meet 
2 rooms other than those they use 
n Sunday, which helps to stabilize 
he Sunday school class. Adult lead- 
rs work with senior-high and college- 
ge youth in planning and conducting 
his part of the program. 

The adult choir rehearses at 8:00, 
nd at this time other church boards 
nd committees hold their meetings. 
‘his plan concentrates a large portion 
f the church’s schedule on Thursday 
venings and frees the family from 
too many nights out at the church.” 

The reader may be curious to know 
iow this experiment has worked out 
luring the past six years. First, let 
ne say that it is not a solution for 
very problem. Nor is it sacred—we 
hange the program at any point 
vhere it is necessary. 

We have discovered that the pro- 
ram attracts young people. The 
werage attendance grew from about 
5 on Sunday evenings to 90 on 
Thursdays, with a high of 120. It 
yecame necessary to form two groups: 
me for eighth- and ninth-graders and 
mother for those in the tenth, elev- 
mth, and twelfth grades. ‘The at- 
endance of the eighth- and ninth- 
rade group has increased to sixty-five 
O seventy, so we are going to try to 
eparate these two groups. The groups 
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have their own officers and conduct 
their own business and worship. One 
of the ministers teaches for a period 
of twenty to thirty minutes; topics 
have ranged from problems faced by 
young people in their daily life to 
studies of the great themes of the 
Bible and the Church. It is amazing 
how much the young people learn. 
In talking with them individually and 
knowing their family situations, and in 
the weekly planning-committee meet- 
ings, we learn their needs and try to 
gear our teaching accordingly. 

One of the most creative and valu- 
able phases of this new program is a 
parallel offering in the fall for young 
people and their parents.. The young 
people are taught a series on “Under- 
standing Yourself, Living with Your 
Family, and Relating to the Opposite 
Sex.” During this quarter the parents 
are offered a class by the same teacher 
called “Living with Your Teen-Ager.” 
In this class many of the ideas and 
feelings of young people are shared 
with the parents, and understanding 
and communication have been greatly 
improved. 

Seventh-graders are prepared for 
the new schedule in the fall in a 
Sunday morning class, conducted by 
one of the ministers. Their parents 
also attend. After Christmas seventh- 
graders attend membership-prepara- 
tion class on weekdays, with Sunday 
church attendance a _ requirement. 
When they have been received into 
full church membership (usually on 
Palm Sunday) they join the group on 
Thursday nights. 

As a result of membership training, 
regular study, and participation in the 
youth choir (which sings every Sun- 
day at the 9:30 worship service), the 
young people attain a sense of church- 
manship. Although some may drop 
out of the youth group in their junior 
and senior years, they still go to 
church regularly. ‘Thus at Mason 
Church over two hundred young peo- 
ple are at the morning worship each 
Sunday. An indication of their in- 
volvement and participation in the 
life of the church is seen in the fact 
that during the past year 152 young 
people pledged $2,087.00 to the cur- 
rent budget and building fund. 

Our church is located across the 
street from a junior high school and is 
near a shopping center where all types 
of young people gather. As a result 
our program attracts more young peo- 
ple than just those of our church 
families. Especially in view of the 
presence of young people not of 
church families, a stable atmosphere, 
in which policies are consistent and 
persons are accepted in friendliness 
and warmth, is essential to the 
achievement of the goals toward 


which we aim. Our parents help to 
create this kind of environment. Sev- 
eral of them are on hand at the 
church between three and five o’clock 
on Thursday to be sure that things 
are under control. One father, whose 
work permits him to be at the church 
in the afternoon, is stationed in the 
hall; in a friendly, yet firm manner 
he helps to maintain order. At the 
family dinner there is a wonderful 
atmosphere of fun, fellowship, and 
cooperation. Adults set the table, and 
the young people serve the meal. The 
teen-agers eat together, with a couple 
of parents at each table as host and 
hostess. 

Of course the teen-agers “try us 
for size’—especially in the fall. By 
working hard to establish ground 
rules (the rowdy ones have the choice 
of staying under our rules or leaving) , 
we can fairly easily enforce the rules 
in a spirit of friendliness, fun, and 
trust—just as discipline is enforced in 
a good home. As the young people 
associate with the parents in informal 
ways, they no longer think of all adults 
as “squares.” Some of them find at 
the church more love, acceptance, and 
stability than in their own homes. 


An evening for children is started 


Our parents are convinced of the 
value of the program and are willing 
to be involved in making it effective. 
They find that being associated with 
the young people in this program 
makes them better and more apprecia- 
tive parents. It also makes them 
churchmen who are eager to learn 
the ways and the truths of the Chris- 
tian life. 

Laymen and ministers should not 
assume that such a program is pos- 
sible only in-a large church which 
has a sizeable professional staff. Much 
of the groundwork for the program 
was done by a lay woman who was 
a part-time worker. She enlisted the 
enthusiastic help of parents without 
whom this program could not operate. 

The Thursday evening program has 
become so meaningful that we have 
been experimenting with one on Tues- 
day evening for families with younger 
children. Dinner starts earlier and 
after a 45-minute class for adults the 
parents are free to take their children 
home at 7:15. During the classes 
children have the same child care 
described for Thursday. These two 
evening programs bring an average 
of 300 to 350 parents, children, and 
young people into an experience of 
fellowship and learning that brings 
warmth and meaning into their lives. 
Many churches around us are adapt- 
ing the plan to meet their needs and 
are having a wonderful time growing 
in this experience. 
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The Quadrennial 


Convention: 


the Division Assembly 


by Alewyn Lloyd ROBERTS 


General Director, Commission on General Christian 


Aa TWENTY-FOURTH Quad- 
rennial Convention of Christian Edu- 
cation, set in the midst of the Tenth 
Anniversary Assembly of the National 
Council of Churches, sought new ways 
of finding its place in the corporate 
life of the church. First held in 1832 
by churchmen and women seeking to 
help each other in their teaching ac- 
tivities, the Convention was for ninety 
years primarily a lay enterprise. In 
1922 it was taken into the newly 
organized International Council of 
Religious Education, which was a 
combination of lay Sunday school as- 
sociations and denominational boards 
of education. Since that time two of 
the Conventions have been held in 
connection with the annual meetings 
of the International Council. The 
1950 meeting in Toronto was a part 
of the World Convention of Christian 
Education. Separate Sunday School 
Conventions were held in Columbus 
in 1938, Des Moines in 1947, and 
Cleveland in 1955. 

The most complete integration of 
the Convention into the total estab- 
lished channels of church. life was the 
meeting in San Francisco on Decem- 
ber 4-8, 1960. The Convention pro- 
eram constituted the major sessions of 
the Division of Christian Education 
Assembly. Three of the sessions were 
held in collaboration with each of the 
other major divisions of the National 
Council of Churches. There was 
clearly apparent an effort to see the 
Sunday school in the broad context 
of Christian education, and to relate 
Christian education more integrally 
to the whole life and mission of the 
Church. Convention registrants, some 
500 in number, attended the plenary 
sessions of the General Assembly of 
the National Council of Churches. In 
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turn the Convention attendance was 
enlarged to 1000 to 1500 by persons 
attending other National Council 
meetings, as well as those from the 
area who came to these meetings only. 


The Convention program 


The 24th Quadrennial Convention 
took as its theme that of the General 
Assembly—*‘Jesus Christ, Living Lord 
of All Life.” The Monday afternoon 
session was addressed by Council 
President, Edwin T. Dahlberg, on 
“The Christian Teacher’s Commit- 
ment to His Living Lord.” He was 
followed by J. Carter Swaim, biblical 
scholar and executive of the Council’s 
Department of the English Bible, who 
spoke on “The Living Word and Our 
Living Lord.” 

On Monday night the Division of 
Foreign Missions and the Division of 
Christian Education presented before 
the Convention the first performance 
of a play “Lower Than Angels,” writ- 
ten by Albert Johnson, directed by 
Mrs. Johnson, and performed by stu- 
dents of their Redlands University 
drama group. The drama was fol- 
lowed by commentaries and discussion 
by foreign missions leaders, the Rev. 
David M. Stowe, Miss Hazel F. 
Shank, and the Rev. Tracy Strong. 


On Tuesday afternoon, the Conven- 
tion divided into 23 simultaneous 
workshops. Under the over-all direc- 
tion of Dr. Margaret Lobb and Mrs. 
Wallace Frasher, co-chairmen of a 
committee of West Coast leaders who 
planned this afternoon’s program, the 
807 persons who participated in these 
groups considered the following topics: 


Christian Learning for Living for Adults 
of All Ages 


Christian Education in Homes 
Stress 

Reaching the Unreached 

The Church Muinisters 
Population 

Interracial and Intercultural Understan 
ing through Christian Education ! 

Discovering Values of Face to Face Groi 
‘in Christian Education \ 

A Program of Christian Education in 
Downtown Church 

Christian Education Implies Sociologi 
Study 

The Bible—Out of Life into Life 

Implications of the White House Con 
ence for Children and Youth ’ 

The Local Church Providing Effecti 
Leaders } 

Drama Is Effective in Christian Educati 

Working with Gifted, Handicapped or R 
tarded Children 

The Church and Public Schools 

Community Organization for 
Change 

Mass Media in Christian Education 

The Impact of Our Culture Upon You 
People 


x 
to Our Mob 


Soci 


4Grewth Patterns of Children 


Ecumenical Experiences in Christian Ed 
cation 

Music Contributing to Christian Growth 

Space and Equipment as Tools for Teac 
ing 

Refreshing Approaches 
Education 

Summer Camps and Conferences 


in Audio-Visu 


On Wednesday morning, the Diy 
sion of Christian Life and Work ar 
the Division of Christian Educatic 
arranged a presentation on “TI 
Christian Family.” An address | 
Bishop James A. Pike of San Frai 
cisco introduced a discussion led by 
panel of family life specialists ar 
Christian educators and participate 
in by Convention delegates. TT] 
Honorable Arthur S. Flemming, Se 
retary of the U.S. Department | 
Health, Education, and Welfare, pr 
sided at this session. The precedir 
worship service was conducted by A 
menian clergy according to the liturs 
of the Armenian Church of Nort 
America. 


The Wednesday evening session fe: 
tured a dramatic presentation, wit 
choir, rhythmic groups, and worshi 
Entitled “The Family of God,” it w: 
a somewhat adapted version of “Th 
Household of God” given in Omah 
Nebraska, in 1959 for the Divisic 
Annual Meeting. It drew heavily fe 
its actors on the staff of the Nation 
Council’s Division of Christian Educ; 
tion. It was written by James Milte 
Buell, directed by Robert E. Seave 
and the rhythmic performers wei 
from Mills College under the dire 
tion of Rebecca Fuller. 


On Thursday afternoon the Div 
sion of Home Missions and the Div 
sion of Christian Education turne 
the attention of the Convention to tl 
theme, “The Mission Speaks to th 
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San Francisco Dr. Roy G. Ross, General Secretary, greets 
chbishop Mar Athanasius Y. Samuel of the Syrian (Ortho- 
(Archdiocese of the U.S. and 
nada), the 34th denomination to become a member of the 
The Syrian Church, which 
‘tes back to 451, has a membership in the U.S. and Canada 
50,000, and a world-wide membership of a million and a 
If. Its headquarters are in Hackensack, New Jersey, where 
tr K. M. Simon (left) is Dean of the Cathedral of St. Mark. 


x) Church of Antioch 


itional Council of Churches. 


eed of Our Time.” A series of pres- 
itations on “New Dimensions of 
fission,’ “Unity,’ “Church Exten- 
on,” “The Migrant Ministry,” “The 
ner City,’ “Transitional Areas,” 
id “Alaska” gave sharper definition 
) the general theme. Robert W. 
pike was the principal speaker. 

Presiding at the 24th Convention 
as Harold E. Stassen, American Bap- 
st layman and long-time leader in 
ie International Council of Religious 
ducation and the Division of Chris- 
an Education. As President of the 
iternational Convention of Christian 
ducation, he sustains the tradition of 
y leadership which has been a hall- 
ark of the Sunday School Conven- 
on throughout its 128 years. During 
ese years laymen have made the 
onvention a platform for stressing 
ie importance of religious education. 


he Division Assembly meets 


The Assembly of the Division of 
hristian Education—the governing 
dy representing the member educa- 
mal boards and state councils of 
iurches—met in business session on 
uesday afternoon, December 6. A 
port was given by Dr. Gerald E. 
noff, Executive Secretary of the 
ivision, who represented also the 
eneral Directors of the three Com- 
issions: on General Christian Edu- 
tion, Missionary Education, and 
igher Education. 

Two new member agencies wére 
eleomed to the Division: the Dela- 


larch 196] 


Baptist 


engines. 


ware State Council of Churches, and 
the Division of Christian Education of 
the Georgia Council of Churches. 

A change in the Division’s by-laws 
was voted, by which a board or agency 
of a qualified communion but not a 
member of the Division may partici- 
pate in the work of one or more de- 
partments of the Division or its Com- 
missions as a Departmental member. 

Dr. Luther A. Weigle, chairman of 
the Standard Bible Committee, re- 
ported that in round numbers, nine 
million copies of the Revised Stand- 


‘ard Version Bible have been sold in 


the eight years since its publication. 
This is in addition to five million 
copies of separate editions of the RSV 
New Testament. The following per- 
sons were elected as new members of 
the Standard Bible Committee: Ray- 
mond A. Bowman, University of Chi- 


LABORERS INTO HIS HARVEST 


A special issue of the International 


Journal designed to... 


.. . Help young people, their parents, and their 
together the 
the 
Thousands of copies have already been sold, 
others are still available at the following rates: 


teachers understand and _ face 
challenge of . vocations within 


100 or more, 30¢ ea. 
20-99 copies, 35¢ ea. 1-5 


ORDER FROM: 


Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg 
National Council of Churches, with Mr. J. Irwin Miller, 


the new President. 
Church of St. 
board chairman of the Cummins Engine Company, Columbus, 
Indiana, the nation’s leading manufacturer of diesel truck 
He has been for the last three years vice-chair- 
man of the National Council’s Division of Christian Life 
and Work. Mr. Miller is a member of the Disciples of Christ. 


6-19 copies, 50¢ ea. 
copies, 75¢ ea. 


(left), retirmg President of the 


Dr. Dahlberg is pastor of the Delmar 
Louis, Missouri. Mr. Miller is 


cago; Frank M. Cross, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Robert C. Dentan, The Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary; Marvin H. 
Pope, Yale University; Alfred von 
Rohr Sauer, Concordia Seminary; 
Francis W. Beare, Trinity College; 
Sherman E. Johnson, Church Divinity 
School of the Pacific; John Knox, 
Union Theological Seminary; Theo- 
dore O. Wedel, College of Preachers, 
Washington, D. C.; and Amos N. 
Wilder, Harvard Divinity School. 

Bishop Rueben H. Mueller of the 
Evangelical United Brethren Church 
was reelected Chairman of the Divi- 
sion of Christian Education, a position 
he has held since 1957, and was also 
reelected Vice President of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. Mr. 
Stassen continues to serve as President 
of the Quadrennial Convention of 
Christian Education. 


church. 
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\4 EEKDAY religious education 


on shared time has demonstrated in 
many situations that it can furnish 
the church with a high-quality pro- 
gram of Christian education. In other 
situations this high quality is not evi- 
dent for various reasons. ‘The latter 
have contributed to a too great mor- 
tality within the movement. 

How can “fly-by-night” programs 
be avoided? ‘There are many reme- 
dies, some of which strengthen the 
basic organization, give increased 
moral and financial support, furnish 
a better curriculum, or improve the 
method of teaching. Our purpose in 
this article, however, is limited to 
pointing out practices in the legal area 
which can strengthen the program, 
and suggesting some ‘“do’s”’ and 
“don’ts” for their solution. 


It is an “unalienable” right 


After a considerable period of litiga- 
tion, the right of parents to choose, 
within reasonable limits, the kind of 
education they desire for their chil- 
dren was again reaffirmed by the 
United States Supreme Court in the 
case of Zorach vs. Clauson. This 
decision was rendered April 28, 1952. 
It declared constitutional the practice 
of excusing or “releasing” children, 
upon their parents’ request, from the 
public school during the school day 
to attend religious education classes 
in a church or other building outside 
of the public school. 


The high court’s decision was no 
mere grudging acquiescence in the 
practice. It stated, “We are a re- 
ligious people whose institutions pre- 
suppose a Supreme Being. . . . When 
the state encourages religious instruc- 
tion or cooperates with religious au- 
thorities by adjusting the schedule of 
public events to sectarian needs, it 
follows the best of our traditions.” 
Various other statements made in this 
momentous decision dealing with 
specific aspects of the weekday pro- 
gram, supplement and strengthen its 
central affirmation. Some of these 
will be referred to as we proceed with 
our discussion. 


The keynote is cooperation 


The keynote of the decision is the 
word “cooperates.” ‘The First Amend- 
ment of our Constitution “does not 
say that in every and all respects there 
shall be a separation of church and 
state,’ although it does mean that 
there shall be no establishment of re- 
ligion or prohibition of its free exer- 
cise. A local program of weekday 
religious education represents one area 
of cooperation between the churches 
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and the public schools. The schools 
cooperate by excusing pupils for re- 
ligious instruction and adjusting their 
schedules to make this possible. In 
turn, the church members cooperate 
with the public schools by giving them 
wholehearted moral and financial sup- 
port. 

A particular instance of coopera- 
tion between the churches and the 
public schools mentioned by the Court 
is that of checking upon attendance: 
“In each case the teacher, in order 
to make sure the student is not a 
truant, goes further and requires a 
report from the priest, the rabbi, or 
the minister.” This practice now has 
the positive endorsement of the Court. 
Weekday systems are strongly urged 
to report attendance at their classes, 
regardless of what the public school 
authorities do with the reports. The 
churches should not expect the school 
to follow up on a truant from a re- 
leased time class, however, but should 
themselves be responsible for getting 
in touch with his parents. There are 
many who point to any practice of 
having the school deal with truancy 
problems as a violation of the principle 
of the separation of church and state. 


Another expression of cooperation 
is that which places an obligation 
upon the churches to maintain a high 
quality program in return for the 
sharing of school time. ‘This means 
the choice and use of a good curricu- 
lum, using materials which can be 
correlated with the public school 
courses. It means the employment of 
teachers and supervisors whose quali- 
fications approximate those of public 
school workers. It means good hous- 
ing for the religious classes, with suit- 
able equipment and servicing. It 
means an adequate budget for the 
weekday church school. It means set- 
ting up and maintaining a strong basic 
organization which will not fall apart 
when some of its members cease to 
be active or move from the com- 
munity. 


Specific “do’s” for weekday sponsors 


In the light of several previous de- 
cisions as well as that rendered in the 
Zorach case upholding the principle 
of separation of church and state, 
certain practices which are recog- 
nized as legitimate should be followed. 


1. All costs should be cared for by 
the churches, including transportation, 
leadership, and other expenses. There 
should be no expenditure of public 
funds, directly or indirectly, in con- 
nection with the weekday program. 
The weekday enabling act in Massa- 
chusetts wisely includes this phrasing, 
“no public funds shall be appropri- 
ated or expended for such education 


What 


“weekday” 
practices 


are legal? 


q 
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by Erwin L. SHAVER 


Formerly Director of Weekday Religi 
Education, National Council of Church 
Now retired and serving as consultant 
this field for the Massachusetts Council 
Churches. Waltham, Massachusetts. 


or for transportation incidental the 
to.’ In a few situations, pub 
school buses have been used to te 
children to or from the weekd 
classes on the basis that there is 
additional expense involved. Unl 
there is a clear expression of its leg 
ity from the state educational or le; 
authorities, such use of public fur 
should cease. 

2. Classes should be held in 
church or in some other building o1 
trailer provided by the church 
Both the McCollum and the Zora 
decisions made it clear that pub 
classrooms or space should not be us 
for religious education classes duri 
the school day. Unfortunately thi 
are areas where this practice still cc 
tinues. The general opinion of be 
friends and objectors to the weekd 
religious education program is tl 
this is a bad practice and is hurti 
the movement. 


Churches in a few communit 
have constructed a building near t 
school where there are large numb 
of pupils to be taught. While t 
building is primarily used for t 
weekday church school, it also ser 
many other purposes of the church 
Other communities use trailers 
buses which move from school 
school and serve as classrooms for t 
pupils as they are dismissed. 

3. The churches should provide a 
and all equipment used in the wee 
day classes. There may be instance 
in some communities where comm 
property is used by many groups, : 
cluding the school. There is no sj 
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should be 


transportation costs 
id, they should be owned or chartered by the sponsoring organization. 
Wichita Weekday Schools 


ic court ruling at this point. The 
rticular equipment should not be 
ed during “school time,” nor should 
e borrowing practice become a per- 
anent one. Any such _ privilege 
ould be available to other commu- 
ty groups also. Under these condi- 
ms a court might decide that it is 
| exercise of the principle of coop- 
ation. But, to be on the safe side, 
ch borrowing should be avoided. 

4. Distribution of parent request 
rds is a responsibility of the churches 
rough their own channels. A prac- 
e definitely banned by legal de- 
ions (recently by the Supreme 
surt of the state of Washington) is 
at of distributing them in the public 
hool building, either by the public 
hool teachers or principals, or by 
ligious workers. Likewise it is con- 
lered illegal for public school of- 
Jals or church leaders, while in the 
iblic school building, to promote at- 
adance at weekly church school 
asses. It is a practice to be scrupu- 
usly avoided. 

Some churches make the distribu- 
m of parent request cards and the 


omotion prior to the opening of ~ 


asses an occasion for home visits to 
| of the parents of pupils previously 
rolled, as well as to newcomers in 
€ community or to parents of other 
ospective pupils. This is in addi- 
m to the giving out of the cards 
rough the churches and church 
hools. Callers are trained so that 
ey may be familiar with the pro- 
am and its interpretation. 


yme practices are wrong 


There are certain other practices 
hich are considered wrong in the 
rht of court decisions or accepted 
lings. These involve public school 
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paid by the 


churches. If buses are 


workers as well as church leaders. 


1. There should be no supervision 
of the weekday program by the public 
school officials, for the program 1s 
strictly a church program. This prac- 
tice was one of several reasons why 
the program in Champaign, Illinois, 
was declared unconstitutional by the 
United States Supreme Court. 


2. Teachers should be recruited by 
the churches from outside of public 
school. Public school teachers should 
not be employed by the churches to 
teach weekday religious education 
classes, even though they might be 
considered free at a particular time 
while the public school is in session. 
In hours outside of the teachers’ 
school day, such a practice might’ be 
considered acceptable. Many week- 
day church school teachers act as sub- 
stitute teachers in general education 
on days when they are not doing 
weekday teaching, just as many public 
school leaders teach in church school 
on Sunday. 


3. The public schools, at the ele- 
mentary level, should not give any 
form of credit to pupils for work done 
in weekday classes of religion. The 
extent of such a practice has been 
very limited. At the secondary level, 
the legality of this practice is less cer- 
tain. Some states (Washington is 
one) have declared it illegal; others 
(North Carolina is one of these) have 
upheld the practice. The general 
opinion is that credit is allowable, pro- 
vided the courses are nonsectarian 
and the approach is historical or 
literary. 

4. Where reports of any kind are 
made to parents, they are the respon- 
sibility of the churches. The public 
schools should not include a report of 
work done in religious education 


classes on the card sent home to par- 
ents or on the class records of the 
public school. 


5. It is the responsibility of the 
public school authorities to decide 
what kind of activity should be made 
available for children not excused for 
religious education. If requested, 
church leaders may share their knowl- 
edge of other situations. 


Some phrases are mistaken 


It may be well, in the light of 
clearly settled legal decisions and rul- 
ings, to call attention to several mis- 
taken phrases often used in connec- 
tion with the weekday program. In 
one of these the weekday church 
school classes are referred to as “a 
part of the public school program.” 
Formerly this was a rather common 
practice in certain areas. The public 
school superintendent often “pointed 
with pride” to this new feature of his 
school system. The idea still lingers 
in some situations where the classes 
meet in the public school buildings. 


Another phrase which is grossly in- 
accurate and militates against the 
weekday program is “religious educa- 
tion zm the public schools.” An out- 
standing education association made 
this mistake in titling one of its bulle- 
tins. In situations where the classes 
are still held in the public school 
buildings, it may seem natural to use 
such a phrase, even though in these 
cases the program is not a part of the 
public school system. Weekday spon- 
sors and others should, by all means, 
cease to use this erroneous term. 


A third phrase, which is likewise 
inaccurate and provides opponents 
with an argument, is, “public school 
time.” The correct term is “school 
time,’ which applies to all types of 
schools—private and parochial as well 
as public. The state school codes are 
more accurate at this point. The time 
actually is parents’ time, as our Su- 
preme Court has/ruled on several oc- 
casions. 


Help is available 


How can an aggressive and signifi- 
cant program of weekday religious 
education on shared time be under- 
taken without becoming involved in 
legally dubious practices? First, lead- 
ers should consider earnestly the points 
listed here as good and bad practices 
so that, as they plan a new program 
or revamp an older one, the mistakes 
others have made may be avoided. 


They should take plenty of time, 
but work steadily during that time, 
securing and studying the informative 
literature which is available. They 


(Continued on page 48) 
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A-V’S IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Prepared by the 
Department of Audio-Visual 
and Broadcast Education of 
the National Council of 
Churches 


For your copy of the revised and cu- 
mulative 1960-1961 Fifth Edition of the 
AUDIO-VISUAL RESOURCE GUIDE, 
order from your denominational publish- 
ing house or regional office, council of 
churches office, or local A-V dealer. Its 
price has been reduced from $10.00 to 
$2.95 in’ order that the widest possible 
mass market may benefit from this “stand- 
ard in its field” with classified evaluations 
of more than 3,000 church-related A-V 
materials. Order today! 


Current Evaluations 


(from a nationwide network of inter- 
denominational committees ) 


Africa Disturbed 


28-minute motion picture, color. Pro- 
duced by the National Council of Churches 
(Broadcasting and Film Commission), 
1960. Available from denominational plus 
many university and other educational film 
libraries.* Rental rates will vary. 


Dr. Emory Ross, eminent authority on 
Africa, uses film sequences -as illustrations 
during an interview by TV commentator 
Peter Roberts. Dr. Ross presents the 
continent as an internally disturbed area 
with sharp, vivid contrasts. Some of the 
subjects discussed are apartheid, labor 
and economic problems, migration: to ur- 
ban areas, the struggle for self-government, 
education, and the influence of Christian 
missionaries. 

Here is a film which should be used 
as soon as possible by any group vitally 
interested in this mighty world segment. 
With the possible exception of the Congo 
situation, background information is ac- 
curate and current, though anyone familiar 
with African problems will recognize that 
it will swiftly be outdated. The photog- 
raphy is excellent, and the vivid and almost 
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unbelievable contrasts of primitive and civ- 
ilized, ancient and modern, portrayed in 
the film are exceptional. It ‘should give 
a new understanding of the problems faced 
by missionaries. Some dialogue sequences 


understand, but the film is-recommended 
for instruction and discussion with senior 
highs through adults. 

(VII-B; V-C-1)t 


All May Be One 


15-minute motion picture, color. Pro- 
duced by the Protestant Episcopal Church 
(National Council), 1959. Available from 
the producers film library.* Rental: 
$6.00. 


Filmed to a large extent against the 
background of the 1958 Lambeth Con- 
ference, this film is intended to share a 
basic concept of the worldwide ministry 
of the Anglican communion. A _ docu- 
mentary, it describes interracial and inter- 
national dimensions to emphasize unity 
and nondiscrimination. Through an Amer- 
ican bishop, we visit places of historical 
significance in the life of the church and 
talk with contemporary Anglican leaders 
from around the world. 

While this is a good portrayal of brother- 
hood within Anglican circles, it would have 
limited use with general audiences of other 
denominations. However, the film is gen- 
erally well made and would be very useful 
to groups specifically interested in under- 
standing the nature of the producing 
communion, such as study groups and 
seminary classes. Technical qualities are 
adequate, although the dubbed-in sound 
is occasionally distracting. The film is 
recommended for instruction and discussion 
with senior highs through adults in Epis- 
copal churches as well as specialized groups 
of other communions. 


(IV-D-1)+ 


Crucifixion: Theme and Variations 


15-minute motion picture, color. Pro- 
duced by Brandon Films, 1951. Available 
from the producer.* Rental: $9.00. 


*See ‘Sources’? Index in your AVRG:5. 
{See ‘Subject Area’? Index in your AVRG:5. 


involving African natives are difficult to~ %8-frame filmstrip, color, 


Paintings of three Flemish artists i} 
fifteenth century are studied by a m 
camera against an audio backgrow t 
Scripture and classical sacred music. | 
paintings used are “Christ Carrying) 
Cross” by the Master of the Turin Ad 
tion; “Christ on the Cross and the Vi 
and St. John” by Roger van der We 
and “‘Pieta’” by Gerard David. f 

Judging from the. comments of 
evaluators, this very unusual treatn 
of a familiar subject will evoke a 
range of reactions. Some may feel | 
the true dimension and meaning 
paintings is distorted by the photog 
while others may agree that the tech: 
adds movement and emotional imp 
The theme of complete suffering — 
despair will also bring forth a diverge 
of response. But for certain specific gro 
artistically inclined, the film would be 
ommended for inspiration and discus| 
with senior highs through adults. ~ 
general audiences, it would be limited, 

(II-A-3; III-E-3)4 


{ 


Devotional Filmstrip #1 


Script, 
with or without 3344 rpm recording. 
duced by Cathedral Films, 1960. Ad 
able from denominational film libraries ¢ 


_ other Cathedral dealers.* Sale: $9.00 u 


record; $6.00 for filmstrip alone. 


This is a complete audio-visual de 
tional service, to be used as is or to § 
plement other worship devices. Th 
sections of the Bible are illustrated: p 
1, Isaiah 6; part 2, the Psalms; and p 
3, New Testament readings. One side 
the record contains the scriptural narrati 
the opposite side contains seven hymns ¢@ 
anthems sung by the Wittenburg Chi 

This unusual effort on the producé 
part to provide a new kind of filmst 
deserves much commendation. There y 
be some difference of opinion as to ~ 
strongest and weakest sections, but, all 
all, the filmstrip is well done and off 
a generally worshipful atmosphere. 
strong point is that both the strip and — 
record can be used easily in sections 
selective use. They are recommended 
inspiration with junior highs thror 
adults. 

(III-C-3,4, D-1) + 


Dinner with the President 


59-minute motion picture, b@w. P 
duced by the Anti-defamation Leag 
1953. Available from the producer’s 
gional offices.* Rental: Service char 

This is a kinescope of a TV progr 
celebrating the ADL’s fortieth annivers: 
and seeking to show the progress in hur 
relations in the United States betwe 
1913 and 1953. A typical variety sh 
in format, the film features well-kno 
TV, movie, and sports personalities 
various racial and cultural backgroun 

While there is much to be said in fay 
of this film as a worthwhile TV presen 
tion, it will probably have little use 
the program of the local church. It | 
the usual technical drawbacks of an ea 
kinescope; it is much too long for 
but a few special group meetings; and 
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place 


called 
Golgotha 


(Matthew 27:33) 


peed 
oar “ae 


RECREATE THE GLORIOUS MESSAGE OF EASTER... 
with inspiring films and filmstrips 


Concordia’s renowned Lenten-Easter films and filmstrips add greater understanding 
and realism to the world-shaking events that led to Calvary ...and after. All are 
designed to heighten effectiveness of your worship services, your child and adult 
teaching programs. Filmstrips come with leaders’ guides, with or without records. 


POWERFUL EASTER FILMS 


“GATES OF GLORY” Thomas retells the last “HE LIVES’ A stirring story from modern 


days of Christ’s life to a group of imprisoned 
Christians. Last Supper, Crucifixion, and other 
events portrayed in Biblical costumes and 
settings. Ends with magnificent strains of the 
“Hallelujah Chorus.” 16 mm., 30 minutes. 

Rental, $12.00 


life that points up the great significance of 
Christ’s resurrection, the joy and comfort it 
brings to all believers. The Foster family 
experiences this truth when their eldest son is 
killed just before Easter. 

Rental, B & W, $13.50, Color, $22.50 


FULL-COLOR LENTEN-EASTER FILMSTRIPS 
Each filmstrip, $5.00; each record, $3.00. Special savings in sets. 


IN JOSEPH’S GARDEN HE IS RISEN 


Story of the first Easter in new, Covers events from Jesus on the Cross 
original artwork. Selected hymn through his resurrection. Opening 
frames. Includes complete worship and closing hymn frames. Full color 
program and guide. Use for teaching, with living characters. Includes guide. 
too. Record available. Record available. 


_PASSION STORY 
Set of six filmstrips covering the 
Passion of Our Lord. Full color 
photographs. Leader’s..guide comes 
with each filmstrip. Set of six, $27.50, 
with records, $43.75. 


Post-Easter season filmstrips also available. 
See your local dealer or send today for FREE CATALOG 


i 
See Concordia ads in TIME magazine | Concordia Films, 3558 S. Jefferson, St. Louis 18, Mo. 1084 
Please send free catalog for: 
Easter Films ______ Easter Filmstrips 
A 
NAME : eee z atl : 
CC 
| Cliy22s22-+ a Ess =70 NE eS TAT ce 
ia | LM Ss CHURCH eS Bee ee oe Be ‘a = 
ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 
| —______Send name of nearest dealer 5 
March 1961 25 


“aster 


is a time 
for devotions 


Make Easter more meaningful . 

in your family, your church, ‘and 
your personal life . through the 
practice of daily devotions during 
the Easter season. 

The Upper Room provides the guid- 
ance for a deeper spiritual approach 
to this holiest day of the Christian 
calendar. 

Weekly devotional themes for March- 
April include “Submission to God’s 
Will.” “God's Mercy and Grace,” 
“Known and Loved by the Shep- 
herd,” “The Suffering Servant,” 
“The Seven Last Words,” “The 
Meaning of the Resurrection.” 
Order The Upper Room 
now for delivery by 
March 1. Ten or more 
copies to one address, 
7¢ per copy. Individ- 
ual yearly subscrip- 
tions by mail, $1.00; 
three years for $2.00. 


Uyyor Room 


The world’s most widely used 
daily devotional guide 
37 Editions — 31 Languages 
1908 Grand Avenue Nashville 5, Tenn. 


is seriously dated. Some of the enter- 
tainment might be objectionable in some 
churches. Although there may be a few 
situations where the film could be used 
effectively, it would be limited for inspira- 
tional entertainment with junior highs 
through adults. 
(1X-B-3 ) + 


From Generation to Generation 


30-minute motion picture, color. Pro- 
duced by the Maternity Center Association, 


1959. Available from BFC and educa- 
tional film libraries* Rental rates will 
vary. 


More than just a recital of physiological 
facts, this film shows human reproduction 
as an integral part of the universal pattern 
of nature. It uses animation and live action 
photography to portray the conception, de- 
velopment, and birth of a child. The role 
of hereditary material is also discussed. 

A beautiful and reverent presentation 
of the story of life and how it is passed 
on “from generation to generation,’ the 
film is an excellent blend of the scientific 
and the poetic. It is almost certain to 
arouse a deep appreciation for God's 
wonderful design. An effective alternation 
of animation and live photography, as well 
as an effective musical background, make 
this an enjoyable, informative, and inspir- 
ing film to view. It is highly recommended 
for inspiration and instruction with older 
junior highs through adults, especially par- 
ents. 


(VI-C-3)t 
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PORTABLE 
Coat and Hat Racks 


Holds 72 coats 
and hats 


Wheels as readily asa 
small service cart. The 
Veep rack unfolds into a 
rigid 6’ 6” long unit hold- 
ing 72 coats and hats. 
Scientifically counter- 
balanced so that it can be set 
up literally in seconds and 
fold down for storage as 
easily as an umbrella. Built of 
square tubular steel with 
double hat shelves of closed- 
end aluminum tubes sup- 
ported by cast aluminum 
brackets. Plated to assure 
permanent beauty. Quality in 
engineering, construction and 
finish. The most efficient 
equipment yet developed for 
dining and meeting rooms, 
Stand-by equipment, etc... . 
. for wherever the “load” 
x 8 area 


Varies. 
wires racks 


Write for Bulletin VP-320 for 720 people. 


Sets up with a sweep of the 
arms ...in 2 or 3 seconds. 


Wheels 
through ordin- 
ro doorways. 


No. VP300 has 
anchor coat 
hooks below hat 
shelf. 


rail for garment 
hangers. 
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Outside the Walls 


13-minute motion picture, b © w, guide} 
Produced by the Methodist Church (Tele+ 
vision, Radio, and Film Commission), 1959 
Available from Methodist Publishing 
House.* Rental: $4.00. 


A church school teacher and his 
become concerned over the poor li 
conditions of migrant workers in 
area. Their plans for motivating a churek 
crusade to improve the conditions are met 
with rebuff all along the way, particularly} 
from influential church members. The} 
frustrated teacher gives up, and the film) 
ends with his pastor trying to convince 
him to continue the fight. 

As with most “Talk Back” films, 
open-ended approach here is one of the} 
strong points. A discussion of the church’s) 
role in social action will quite readily grow) 
out of this film. At points, the story line} 
and the characters are vague, but is 
does not seriously detract from the film’s 
impact. It is recommended for discussion) 
with senior highs through adults. 

(IV-C-5; IX-A-12)t 


Theobald Faces the Facts 


14-minute motion picture, color or 6 
GS w. Produced by the National Women’s) 
Christian Temperance Union, 1959. Avail-| 
able from the producer plus some denom-} 
inational and educational film libraries.*| 
Rental rates will vary. 


This is an animated cartoon which uses} 
the question-and-answer method to make} 
its point. Following a factual approach, 
the film reveals the inaccuracies of mythical} 
fancies concerning the effects of alcoholic) 
beverages upon the health and social life) 
of the individual. 

Cne could not reasonably object to this) 
presentation on the ground that it “mor-} 
alizes” or “preaches.” On the contrary, 
it is noteworthy for an objective approach 
in setting forth the facts. The cartoon 
technique is original and refreshing; the} 
film is recommended for instruction and 
discussion with junior highs through adults.} 

(VI-C-4) i 


We Are All Brothers 


61-frame filmstrip, b & w, script. Pro- 
duced by Filmstrips, Inc., 1948. Azvailable 
from UCC Bureaus of A-V’s and some 
other dealers.* Sale: $3.50; renialz 
$1.00. 


A series of humorous stick drawings 
suggest the basic similarity between the 
races of mankind. The purpose of the 
filmstrip is to prove unquestionably that 
physically as well as spiritually all men 
are brothers. 

The immediate reaction of most evalu- 
ators to this filmstrip was that it is skill- 
fully produced and pulls no punches in 
stating the facts. The only objection is 
that at times it seems to pass too quickly 
from one idea to another, though this is 
not serious when a reading script is in- 
volved. The artwork is simple and clever, 
thereby holding the viewer's attention and 
easily stimulating discussion. The filmstrip 
is recommended for instruction and dis- 
cussion with senior highs through adults. 

(VI-B-7 )t 


HOLY 
5 | : cs 


= SARE 
YRS 


NOW...YOU CAN CHOOSE FROM 
EIGHT RSV (@ONCORDETTE BIBLES 


The RSV Concordette is an ideal Bible for you 
or for someone close to you. It is especially per- 
fect now, with Easter and the season of wed- 
dings and graduations fast approaching. Each of 
the eight Concordette editions has complete 
RSY text, a 192-page concise Concordance and 
list of proper names, and over 75,000 center- 
column references. Each edition has a presen- 
tation page, a family record, 12 maps... all in 
color. You'll find the Concordette is pleasantly 
small and slender, (4%’’ x7”, less than an inch 
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thick), and beautiful to look at. Ask to see any 
or all of these fine editions. Black or white 
leatheroid: $5.95. Black or white imitation 
leather: $7.95. Black or red genuine leather, 
gold edges: $9.95. Black or red 
genuine morocco,leather-lined, gold | sa | 
edges: $14.95. Wan 


|| a] 


Ask to see these Bibles at your denominational 
publishing house or your bookstore 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


lusive Publishers of the Recised Standard Version Bible 


No 


N 


WORSHIP RESOURCES 


For April 


Primary 
Department 


by Martha Elliott DEICHLER* 


THEME FOR APRIL: 
Christian Thoughts on Death 


For the Leader 


Death—inevitable and mysterious! How 
do Christian teachers help primary boys 
and girls prepare to face it? What is the 
Christian concept of death? Do the pre- 
vailing funeral customs convey to ob- 
servers a Christian belief in a God of 
love? Are adults honest in their answers 
to inquiring children? 

An average group of parents of pri- 
maries were questioned individually re- 
garding how they had talked about death 
with their own children. The responses 
ranged from that of the mother who had 
given explicit details to her children as 
to how to arrange for the funeral, all the 
way to that of one mother who painted 
the after-life with such glowing accounts 
of romping with lions and snakes that the 
first grader hoped to die! 

It is my conviction that adult Christians 
need to re-evaluate the customs concerning 
death. It is a time of sorrow, and children, 
perhaps, should share in the emotional 
release of grief associated with the loss 
of a loved one. It is a time of question- 
ing, for scientifically there is no proof of 
an after-life. Where is Aunt Sue? What 
happened to my pet cat? Does he still 
have his fur? It is a time for answers, 
for now children are eager for an ex- 
planation. Perhaps some of the answers 
will have to be “I don’t know,” but here 
certainly is a real opportunity to share 
Christian faith. 

However, adults can relay to children 
only the ideas and faith that they, them- 


*Pastor’s wife, East Penfield Baptist Church, 
Fairport, New York, with two primary children 
in the parsonage. 
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hold. How emphasis 


can the 
placed on the body by having it on view 
either before or during the funeral, be 
reconciled with a belief that the real person 
went to be with God at the moment of 


selves, 


death? Perhaps a memorial service in 
the sanctuary of the church, without a 
casket, would be more of a spiritual ex- 
perience and more in keeping with stated 
beliefs. 

What can primary leaders do? First, 
they can rethink the current customs of 
funerals and actually make their own final 
arrangements, even to the point of writing 
down what they want done. Second, the 
teachers and parents, after thinking it 
through together, may make a concerted 
effort to cleanse their conversation of death 
threats. The idea is often given through 
casual talking that death is about the 
worst thing that can happen to a person. 
“Don’t climb that tree—you might fall 
out of it and be killed!” By such remarks 
a natural fear of the unknown is culti- 
vated and enlarged. Third, a primary 
child cannot easily distinguish between 
physical death and spiritual death, but 
a teacher can help to prepare him for 
this later understanding by relieving some 
of the anxieties concerning physical death. 
Many Christians cannot portray exactly 
what follows death, but their belief in a 
God of love allows them to confidently 
place that in the hands of the Almighty. 
Leaders can assist by sharing two attitudes 
—an acceptance of death as part of God’s 
plan for the world and a trust that he 
accompanies his children now on earth 
and even through eternity. 

A popular article on this subject ap- 
peared in the October 1951 issue of the 
International Journal: “Interpreting Death 
to Children,’ by Helen H. and Lewis J. 
Sherrill. Reprints of this may be ob- 
tained for 5¢ each, $3.50 a hundred from 
the Office of P & D, National. Council 
of Churches, 475 Riverside Drive, New 
York 27, N. Y. Ask for No. BB04-526 


and send remittance with order. 


1. Easter Joy 
CaLL To WorsuiP: Psalm 107:1 


Hymn: ‘Every year at Easter time’! 


In Hymns for Primary Worship, Westminster 
or Judson Press. 


“A Time of Joy’? 


At Eastertime we’re happy, 

We're glad because it’s spring, ‘ 
We're glad the birds are coming back, ~ 
We're glad the church bells ring. 


PoEM; 


Easter is a joyous day, 
We think of Jesus, too, y 
He-taught us to share our things 
As other people do. 


We are glad at Easter. i 
It makes us think again 
Of the loving life of Jesus— 

How it changed the lives of men. 


We remember that his spirit 
Lived on in those he knew; 
It lives today in people | 
Who are kind and loving too. | 


May the loving life of Jesus 
Live on in each one here, 
And the joyfulness of Easter 
Last throughout the year! 


Luke 24:1-9 


LirtANY WITH CHORAL RESPONSE: 

Are Happy” 

(The response is ‘‘Rejoice, rejoice, re 
Joice, give thanks and sing,” p. 178, Hym 
for. Primary Worship. This can be su 
by a children’s choir or by the entire 


ScRIPTURE: 


SOW, 


department. The litany can be led by ar 
older primary. ) 
Leader: On this Easter morning, our 


hearts are filled with happiness because 
Jesus once lived on earth. 
Response: “Rejoice,” etc. 
Leader: We are happy because Jesu: 
taught people of God’s love for everyone 
Response 
Leader: We are happy because we 
know that “everyone” includes people o: 
all races, positions, ages, and that it ever 
includes our enemies. | 
Response ‘ 
Leader: We are happy because Jesu; 
still lives and we can feel his presence 
with us. 
Response 


2. Jesus Is With Us Always 


Picture: “Christ at Emmaus” by Rem 
brandt 
(Note: An 8” by 10” print can be 


secured for no more than $1.00 from eithei 
N. Y. Graphic Society, 95 E. Putnam 


*Welker and Barber, Thoughts of God for Boy, 
and Girls, New York. Harper & Brothers, 1948 
pp. 81 and 82, 
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., Greenwich, Connecticut 
r International Art Publishing Co.? 
W. Congress St., Detroit, Michigan. 
urge print, 26” x 25”, may be purchased 
$12.00 from Oéestreicher’s, 1208 Sixth 
., New York 36, N. Y.) 
LK: 
‘he picture that we see today is titled 
\rist at Emmaus” and is just one of 
r six thousand paintings and drawings 
le by a Dutch artist named Rembrandt 
» lived about 300 years ago. He loved 
Bible and all of the stories in it and 
; a large number of his paintings illus- 
e Bible stories. He also loved people 
used real models for each person he 
trayed. He knew well the Jewish folk 
Amsterdam where he lived and put 
r feelings and truth into the paintings 
ut the biblical Jews. This picture was 
2d on the account which Luke gave in 
24th chapter of his Gospel. 


Curist AT EMMAUS 
‘he afternoon shadows were lengthening 
two tired men trudged heavily along 
dusty road. 
I can scarcely believe that he has left 
-our friend Jesus, who was the best 
nd man ever had.” 
Yes, and to die such a horrible death— 
death of a criminal. After a death 
that it will be hard to get the people 
isten to the message which he told us 
arry to all the world.” 
Juite suddenly another man caught up 
1 the two. 
You look so sad,” he said. ‘What is 
bing you?” 
leopas, one of the two friends, replied 
‘kly, “You must be a stranger if you 
not guess why we are troubled. Have 
not heard of Jesus, the great friend of 
1 and revealer of God, who has been 
.ching and ministering here in Palestine 
past few years?” 
Yes, I have heard of him,” the stranger 
ied. “But what has he to do with 
r being troubled?” 
atiently the explanation was given. 
sus Was put to a cruel criminal’s death. 
has gone from our midst, and we are 
ly and confused.” ; 
leopas added, “And Jesus kept saying 
ething about coming back to be with 
friends on the third day. It is now the 
d day since his death, and_he is not 
he stranger looked at the two friena- 
y, “Do you not believe that your 
is is greater than the powers of death? 
‘e you not found such comfort in his 
ds and deeds that you feel that the 
ld should always have his presence?” 
| the stranger spoke at length, explain- 
many puzzling matters and answering 
r many questions. - 
s they came into the village and 
hed the door of Cleopas’ home, the 
nger started to bid them goodby. 
Wait! Stop and have supper with us 
rest awhile,” said Cleopas. 
Yes,” replied the other friend. “And 
to us longer, for you are helping us 
erstand why our friend Jesus suffered 
these things and how he will come 
»e with us. If only he could be right 
>, now!”” 
he three sat down to a simple supper 
bread and fruit. The cool evening 
lows and a light breeze made the 
rtyard a pleasant place. A _ servant 
brought in the fruit on a platter, but 
re he could set it down, the stranger 
hed for the loaf of bread and_ held 
or a moment. A sad look came into 
eyes as he looked past the two men 
) were sitting on either side of him. 
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Publicize and Promote Your 


Vacation 
Church School 


COLORFUL | 
MATCHING MATERIALS 
FOR 1961 


A beautiful and appropriate illustra- 
tion of Jesus and the children (painted 
by Leslie L. Benson) is reproduced in 
full color on each of these pieces. 


VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL 
CERTIFICATE NO. 270 


With the full-color illustration on the 
outside; and the certificate form, scrip- 
ture and a full-color miniature of the 
cover on the inside. Matching envel- 
ope. With enevelope, ea., 6¢ 


VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL 
CARD CERTIFICATE NO. 271 


Designed for schools with a limited 
budget, this card certificate is litho- 
graphed in full-color on linen-finish 
card stock. Certificate and scripture are 


opposite illustration on front. 
Doz., 25¢; 100, $1.50 


VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL 
INVITATION CARD NO. 272 


A colorful card to be sent to all pros- 
pective Vacation Church School pu- 
pils. Space for message and informa- 
tion about the school on the back. 
Doz., 25¢; 100, $1.50 


VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL 
POSTER NO. 274 


An attention-getting poster, size, 12x18 
inches, matching the other Vacation 
Church School supplies. Printed in full 


color. 
Ea., 15¢; doz., $1.50 


VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL 
SOUVENIR BUTTON NO. 273 


A colorful matching souvenir 
gy, button, one inch in diameter. 

® = Pin attachment included. 

Doz., 30¢; 100, $2.25 


Order now from your bookstore 


<Abingdon “Press 


Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
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There was something familiar about the 
way the stranger held the bread. The two 
friends looked at one another, almost 
startled. 

And then the stranger did an amazing 
thing while the two men gazed at him in 
incredible wonder. He broke the loaf into 
small pieces just as they had seen Jesus 
do at the last meal he had ever had with 
them and his close friends. They would 
never forget how he broke the bread that 
night nor what he said to them. Only 
Jesus would break bread that way. The 
two friends looked at one another. Cleopas 
formed the words in barely a whisper, 
“Tt is he—it must be!” 

“And he was with us all the time, help- 
ing us, comforting us,” said the other. 

And when they looked back to where 
Jesus had sat, he was not there. 

But the two friends were not surprised 
nor disappointed. Cleopas reached over 
and touched the seat where the stranger 
had sat. ‘He has not really gone. He 
will never leave us but he will always be 
near his friends who seek him.” 

The other nodded slowly. “Yes,” he 
said. ‘He will never leave us. His 
presence, his love and his kindness, will 
always be near.” 

Jean Lovrse SmitH?® 
Prayer: Dear God, we thank you for 

Jesus and for his life. We thank you 

that his presence is with us even today. 

Help us to feel that presence now. Amen. 


3. New Clothes for Old 


Story, to be found pp. 150-151 Children’s 
Worship in the Church School by Jean- 
nette E. Perkins, New York, Harper & 


Play is serious Bisidees for 
these children who are learn- 
ing to live—to live in today’s 
world. 


For this important task good 
tools are needed—tools that 
are built to serve your chil- 
dren and you. 


Send for free 1961 catalog of 
classroom & play equipment 
for 2 to 8’s and “Criteria for 
Selecting Play Equipment for 
Early Childhood Education.” 


Dept. 75 ; 
community playthings 
RIFTON, NEW YORK 
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Brothers, 1939. (This may be in your 
church library.) 

Litany: 
Leader: For the marvelous ways in 


which you created us— 
Response: We give thee thanks, O God. 


Leader: For the real person that cannot 
actually be seen or touched— 


Response 


Leader: For our deep feelings of happi- 
ness, sadness, concern and sympathy— 


Response 


Leader: 
care of our bodies and also of the 


Help us, O God, to take good 
“real 


person” that always we may live with 
thee. 
Response 


4, Death Comes to All 


Story: 


Tue Mustarp SEED MEDICINE*— 
a Story from India 


Kisa Gotami was a beautiful young wom- 
an with neither father nor mother to care 
for her. In the city market one day, a 
rich young man saw her as she stood in 
a booth selling flowers. He fell in love 
with her at first sight. 
her. Everyone thought: ‘‘What.a happy 
life Kisa Gotami will now have!” 

Some time after that a baby was born, 
a beautiful little boy, and Kisa Gotami 
was completely happy. . . 

But one day the little boy suddenly be- 
came very sick. 
and father did everything they knew how 
to do for him, the little boy did not get 
well. In a few days he died. 

Kisa Gotami could not believe her little 
boy was really dead. She thought his 
sickness had only put him to sleep. Some 
kind of medicine would surely wake him 
up. So she strapped the little body in 
its baby sheet and lifted it up in her 
arms. She carried it to her neighbor’s 
door. 

“Please, my friend,’ she begged, “give 
me some medicine that will cure my child.” 
But when her neighbor lifted the sheet 
and saw the baby’s face, she shook her 
head sadly. She knew there was no medi- 
cine that could cure him. 

Kisa Gotami was not easily discouraged. 
She went from door to door. She begged 
each neighbor she saw: “Please give me 
some medicine to cure my little boy.” 
But each neighbor in turn looked at the 


%Jean L. Smith, Great Art and Children’s Wor- 
ship, New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1948, 
pp. 93-95. 


‘Sophia L. Fahs, From Long Ago and Many 
Lands, 
156-60. 


Boston. The Beacon Press, 1948, pp. 


WHERE IS THAT 
TEACHING feng 8 


Keep your 1214” x 17” 
Teaching Pictures clean, 
undamaged, indexed, 
available. 


Write for free folder 
describing Teaching Pic- 
ture Filing Cabinets and 
other educational prod- 
ucts, 


HOWISON-HOWARD 
Educational Products 
Dept. J 
234 S. Prospect St. 
Marion, Ohio 


Later he married 


Even though his mother 


baby’s sleeping face and shook her heac} 
sadly. The neighbors all felt very sor 
for Kisa Gotami. . . . Finally she met 
man on the street who said: j 
“My good woman, I cannot give yoy 
any medicine for your child, but I ke 
a man who can help you... . 
Buddha,” said the man encouragingly. “E 
can always help people.” So Kisa Gotar 
hurried to the home of Buddha. She 
stood before the great man and said: ~ 
“Good Buddha, I am told you ~ 
always able to help people in trouble 
Please give me some medicine that wil 
cure my child.” A 
Buddha looked tenderly at the anxic 
mother. He knew the child was dead 
He knew he could not bring the dead bac 
to life again, but he knew also that kh 
could help the mother to feel peace 
and comforted. " 
“My good woman, you must help m 
find the medicine,’ said Buddha kindh 
“Go and bring me a handful of muste 
seed.” ; 
“Surely I can easily find a handful 


“Do as I tell you,” said Buddha, 
remember this: the mustard seed Is 
be taken from a house where no one hai 
ever died, or it will be of no use.” | > 
“Believing she could find the mustar¢ 
seed in some house where no one ha 
ever died, Kisa Gotami thanked Bud 
. . . and went hopefully to her next-doo 
neighbor. ‘Have you a handful of mus 
tard seed?” she asked. “Buddha say 
it will cure my child.” 

“Certainly I have mustard seed. I wil 
gladly give you a handful and more.’ 

“Thank you so much, kind neighbor, 
said Kisa Gotami, “but ‘before taking th 
seed I must ask you a question. Ha 
anyone ever died in your house—a fathe 
or grandfather or grandmother or anyon 
else?” 

“O Kisa dear, have you forgotten?” sail 
the neighbor in surprise. “Our dea 
grandfather died here scarcely more thai 
a@ year ago... 

Hopefully Kisa Gotami went to anol 
house. She went from door to door, t 
every house in the village, asking for 
handful of mustard seed. When she aske 
the question: ‘Has anyone ever died i 
this house?” one said: 


“Yes, our oldest son died here.” Ar 
other said: “Both our grandparents die 


in this house.”” Another said: “My hu: 
band died here many years ago.” ... 

At last, tired and discouraged, Kis 
Gotami went outside the village and sé 
down on a rock under a banyan tre 
She knew now that even Buddha had n 
medicine for her child. Nothing coul 
bring him back to life again. Teal 
blinded her eyes. Although it was broa 
daylight, it seemed as though the darkne: 
of night had fallen over her. f 

As she sat under the banyan tree, sh 
slowly began to feel peaceful. After al 
she was not alone and deserted. Ne 
did she feel that her little boy was a 
alone. The really real little boy she love 
was gone. That was true. She did ne 
know where he had gone or why he ha 
gone, but she did know now that his bod 
was dead. It had died, just as thousanc 
of other persons’ bodies had died befor 
Just as her own body would sometime di 
Just as everybody in all the world mu: 
sometime die. Kisa Gotami felt that a 
people were together in yma No on 
was ever all alone. 


Prayer: Our Father God, help us 1 
understand and accept the fact th: 
death is a part of your plan. We ¢ 
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eets need with action... 


WESTMINSTER VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL SERIES 


tested, inexpensive materials now in 
9th year of leading boys and girls to 
er Christian faith. 


theme this year is “Jesus Christ.” 

e’s what you need for a complete, 
contained curriculum covering ten 
yur school sessions: 


For Teachers 


DERGARTEN LEADER’S GUIDE... 
oduces Jesus to very young children, 
wing him as a personal friend who 
s them, who speaks for and about 
|, inspiring all to follow his teaching. 


MARY LEADER’S GUIDE . . . Helps 
dren 6 to 8 see that God himself 
ked the earth in the person of Jesus 
how us a new way of life, his way of 
, joy, healing, and forgiveness. 


OR LEADER’S GUIDE . . . Now the 
sr child sees with new vividness what 
is was and did during his years on 
h. The grasp is of the whole story 
n his birth to the resurrection. 
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JUNIOR HIGH LEADER’S GUIDE . . 
Young people 12 to 14 take a journey 
backward through time to meet the 
people who knew and talked with Jesus 
and discover what happened to them. 


All leaders’ guides contain practical help 

on organization, activities, teaching tech- 

niques, and understanding children. 
Each guide, illustrated, $.95 


For Pupils 


KINDERGARTEN BIBLE PICTURE BOOK 
. . . Contains eight full-page pictures in 
color, each related to a story in the 
teaching sessions, plus poems, prayers, 
songs, and Scripture. 


PRIMARY BIBLE PICTURE BOOK .. . Con- 
tains eight full-page pictures in color 
illustrating central stories in the sessions, 
plus poems, hymns, responses, prayers, 
and Scripture. 


JUNIOR JOURNAL . . . Includes hymns, 
activity directions, tests and fill-in sec- 
tions, stories, poems, art reproductions, 


worship materials, short articles, and 
games. 


JUNIOR HI! . . . Includes quizzes, arti- 
cles, dramatizations, Scripture, stories, 
prayers, hymns, ask-and-answer exercises, 
maps, drawings, and photographs. 


All pupils’ materials are designed for use 


at home as well as at church school. 
Each book, $.20 


Famous Westminster Vacation Church 
School materials reflect a sound doctrinal 
basis, an evangelical aim, emphasis on 
the Bible and the church, and highest 
educational principles. They are pre- 
pared by an outstanding group of editors, 
writers, and artists fully qualified in the 
field of Christian education. 


Order the Westminster Vacation Church 
School texts from your denominational 
or religious book store. 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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thank you for the promise of Jesus that 
even in death, you will be with us. 
Amen. 


5. Goodness Lives Forever 


Story: “Life Goes On and On’? 


One warm, sunny day Susan and Charles 
started up the brook looking for hepaticas. 
It was the first time they had ever gone 
hunting for hepaticas without Grandmother 
but she was not strong enough to go this 
time. ‘It must be near here where they 
grow,” said Charles. “Grandmother knows 
just where to look but I’m not sure.” 

They searched among the dead leaves 
and soon found the tiny, delicate flowers. 
Back in Grandmother’s room they showed 
the blossoms to her. ‘We had to hunt 
some before we found them. We picked 
them carefully, just as you do,” they said. 

During the next winter Grandmother 
grew weaker. At last, she had to stay 
in bed all the time. When Susan and 
Charles found any of the outdoor things 
that Grandmother loved, they brought 
them to her. 

After Grandmother was gone, it came 
spring again. Susan and Charles started 
up the brook after hepaticas. “We know 
where to go, don’t we?” said Susan. 


“Grandmother told us.” 

When the children brought in the 
flowers, Mother said, “It’s just as though 
Grandmother herself were with us; she 
was always sharing with us the beautiful 
and wonderful things from outdoors.” 

Isn’t it wonderful that we can have a 
part in keeping alive what is beautiful 
and good in others? It’s like the plant 
that gives life to a seed, which grows a 
plant to give life to another seed. Life 
goes on and on. And so does love, like 
the love of Jesus. 

Group THINKING: 

Can you think of ways in which your 
friends and loved ones who have died 
still live? 

When we remember to carry on the kind- 
nesses of those who have gone, do we 
help to keep the memory of them alive? 

Tell us how you try to do this. 

GumwepD PRAYER: 

Let us each pray silently to God, thank- 
ing him for the happy memories we have 
of those who once walked with us. (Si- 
lence) Let us ask him to help us to keep 
alive the goodness, the loveliness, and the 
kindness which we have seen in others. 
(Silence) Finally, let us pray that we may 
so live lives of love that we, too, will 
leave beautiful memories for others. (Si- 
lence) Amen. 


Junior Department 


THEME FOR APRIL: 
Where is God? 


For the Leader 


One of the most frequent queries of boys 
and girls who are thoughtfully trying to 
understand the nature of God is the one, 
“Where is he?” This is a valid inquiry 
of itself. When things are going smoothly 
we are likely to answer that we can find 
God in his handiwork, all around us, in 
the world he has made, and in people who 
are endeavoring to do his will. 

But what about the times of stress and 
change when we need to feel God’s pres- 
ence close to us? Boys and girls, as 
well as adults, are puzzled and sometimes 
even desperate to find God and to realize 
his comfort when everyone and everything 
seem to have left them all alone. Sessions 
one and two contain stories based on 
such situations. 

Sessions three and four attempt to come 
to grips with the unanswerable mystery of 
catastrophes, both natural and of man’s 
making, which claim the lives of innocent 
people. It deals with the dependability 
of God and man’s responsibility to him, 


*Tunghai University, Taichung, Taiwan. 
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By Jean Hastings LOVEJOY* 


as well as the precariousness of man’s exis- 
tence under those laws in times of storm 
and earthquake. 

The suggested order of service is to 
open with a psalm or portion of a psalm 
as a call to prayer. This may be followed 
by the Doxology (‘‘Praise God from whom 
all blessings flow’). The Scripture reading 
follows, and in all cases but the first 
session, a selection from the Gospels is 
suggested. It would add tremendously to 
the understanding of the theme, ‘Where 
is God?” if your boys and girls were able 
to memorize the ancient cry of Job, 

O that I knew where I might find him, 

that I might come even unto his seat. . . 
The whole passage, to be effective and 
understood clearly, should be from verses 
3-6 and 8-10 of Job 23. The story 
follows the Scripture reading. 

The hymn to be used for the entire 
month is “Lead me, Lord, lead me in thy 
righteousness,”! from Psalms 5:8 and 4:8. 
Again, if the boys and girls are partic- 
ularly responsive to this theme, they might 
learn one which is found in the new 
Pilgrim Hymnal, The Methodist Hymnal, 
etc., and is particularly appropriate: 

I sought the Lord, and afterward I knew 


He moved my soul to seek him, seeking me; 
It was not I that found, O Savior true, 


In The Pilgrim Hymnal, Pilgrim Press, 1958. 
No. 524. 


No, I was found of thee. 


Thou didst reach forth thy hand ane 
mine enfold: 

I walked and sank not on the storm-vexe 
sea; . 
*Twas not so much that I on thee too! 

hold 
As thou, dear Lord, on me. 


I find, I walk, I love, but O the whol 
Of love is but my answer, Lord, to thee 
For thou wert long beforehand with m) 

soul; * 
Always thou lovedst me. 


Anonymous, ¢. 190 

The prayer is followed by the Lord’ 
Prayer, and the offering with the respons 
“All things are thine.” Pi 

Three of the stories quoted below ar 
from the collection of stories by Doroth 
La Croix Hill called God, Help Me U 
stand.2 In these stories the author help 
children to find answers for question 
about God which adults do not alway 
know how to answer. It is a good additio 
to the department library. 

The order of the service might folloy 
the same general pattern throughout # 
month.' Therefore the complete servic 
is given only once, in session one. 


1. Thou Alone, O Lord 


CALL To PRAYER: Psalm 4:1, 8 
DoxoLocy 
Scripture: Job 23:3-6; 8-10. (Mem 


orize if possible!) 
(See below) 


Hymn: “Lead me, Lord, lead me in th 
righteousness” or “I sought the Lord 


PRAYER followed by the Lord’s Prayer 
OFFERING FoLLOWED BY RESPONSE 
Story: 


Story: 


NevER ALONE 

“‘Jackie’s here!” Pat said as she pointe 
to a red raincoat with JACKIE printed i 
big white letters across the back. “An 
that’s Marg’s green overnight bag. Th 
must be the right tent.” 

Pat’s father set two suitcases down 0 
the wood floor of the big tent. Pat tosse 
her bedroll onto one of the cots. The 
she threw her arms around her father 
neck and kissed him hard. 

“The girls must be down by the lake, 
she said. “Bye, Daddy. Ill see you 1 
two weeks.” \ 

“Goodby,” her father said. “Don’t gt 
lonesome for me.” 

Pat laughéd as she ran down the hi 
toward the lake. He father was alway} 
teasing. At the bottom of the hill sh 
turned and waved. Her father wave 
back, and then started toward the car. 

Three more campers had come to th 
cabin when Pat, Marg, and Jackie cam 
back from the lake. Everyone tried | 
introduce everyone else. For a minui 
Pat thought she would never get all of tt 
names straight. But by the time tk 
clothes were hung on nails, the beddin 
and mosquito netting put in place on tk 
cots, and convenient places found fe 
everyone’s camping gear, she felt as if sk 
had known the three new girls as long : 
she had known Marg and Jackie. 

When the five o’clock supper bell ran 
the work in the tent was done, and th 
six campers were ready to eat. 

“What do you bet I'll be the first runne 
for our table?” Pat asked. “I alway 
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picked for things like that.” 

a the big lodge, the six girls shared 
able with six other girls. And sure 
igh, in the count-off to choose a runner, 
was “It.” She trotted back and forth 
ying plates of bread, pitchers of milk, 
towering piles of ginger cake. 

Did you ever have so much fun, or 
r so much noise?’ she asked Marg, 
he sixty campers scraped and stacked 
r dishes. Marg nodded her head in 
sement. 

Vhen the dishes were finished, the lodge 
w quiet while the head counselor went 
r the camp rules and the daily schedule. 
n the noise began again. There were 
zs and jokes and stories before the 
s went down to the lake and sat around 
campfire. 

at felt the jolliness fading a little, 
ugh, when the fire burned low. A cool 
sze blew off the water, and the singing 
ame soft and slow. Suddenly she shiv- 
1, not with cold, but with an inside 
ing of strangeness and aloneness. She 
dled closer to Jackie. 

It’s the street lights, and the lamps in 
dows, and the sound of cars that I 
, she decided. ‘Beyond the light of 
campfire it’s terribly black.” 

the night seemed blacker than ever 
nm the girls stumbled up the path to- 
d the tent. 

This flashlight is about as much use 
a firefly,’ she muttered to Jackie. 

lo one talked much. Getting ready 
bed it was so quiet that all the sounds 
he forest came right into the tent. 
Ince in her cot, Pat lay absolutely still 
a long time, just listening. She won- 
sd if Jackie and Marg and the others 
e only pretending to sleep, too. The 
‘st sounded wide awake. There was 
ling and crackling among the leaves 
sticks, and scampering and swishing 
he trees overhead. Something brushed 
inst the tent flap, and a quick flurry 
rain swept across the canvas. 

Vhen an owl screeched close by, Pat 
ped her head under the _ blankets. 
idenly she wished for her own bed in 
own room at home. 

Am I going to lie awake like this for 
lve whole nights?” she asked herself. 
uddenly Pat knew that she had been 
ring another sound—a slight crackle 
her pajama pocket. She reached in 
found a neatly folded paper. Cau- 
isly she took it out and felt for the 
hlight under the pillow. Holding both 
note and the flashlight beneath the 
oket, she read, 


Still awake, Pat darling? Keep think- 

about this, and you will soon sleep— 

In peace I will both lie down and sleep; 

for thou alone, O Lord, makest me 
dwell in safety.” 

Loads of love, 

Mother.” 


Pat darling!” Those two words made 
gulp. 
‘or a long moment she held the beam 
her flashlight on the note. When she 
ned it off she could see every word— 
‘In peace I will both lie down and sleep; 
for thou alone, O Lord, makest me 
dwell in safety.” ; 
‘Keep thinking it,’ she told herself. 
- moved the blanket’ down under her 
n and settled her head comfortably on 
pillow. Lie down and sleep—in peace 
| safety—O Lord. The words began 
blur together as sounds of the forest 
ved farther and farther away. A friendly, 
nfortable blackness was settling down so 
vily that she could not move. 
ust before she slept, Pat’s mouth re- 
ed into the tiniest, drowsiest smile. 
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“I guess I’m praying,’ she thought. 
“T never did it this way before.” 
Dorotuy La Crorx Hirt? 


2. God Is Our Refuge and 
Strength 

(For order of service, see No. 1) 

Psalm 46: 1-3 

Matthew 14:23b-27 


CALL TO PRAYER: 
SCRIPTURE: 


Story: 


TuHoucH THE EARTH SHOULD CHANGE 

“It will be very much like a fire drill,” 
Miss Miller told the class. “In a fire 
drill we practice how to leave the building 
in case of fire. In our evacuation drill 
we will practice how to leave the city in 
case of a bomb warning.” 

As she told about the coming drill, Miss 
Miller passed out the monthly letter to 
parents whose children attended Greengate 
School. The letter told about the drill, 
too. 

“Are there any questions?’ asked Miss 
Miller. 

There were many questions, but Herb 
did not ask any. He was imagining what 
it would be like to leave the city because 
of a real bomb warning. 

The pupils of Greengate School would 
evacuate to Ridgeway, a small town 
twenty-five miles north of the city. What 
would happen then? Herb wondered. 
How long would it be before his parents 
would come to find him? 

“If there are no more questions,” Miss 
Miller said finally, “you may copy this 
week’s spelling words.” 

Herb pulled out some paper and went 
to work. But he could not get the idea 
of the bomb drill out of his mind. He 
had to admit that he was afraid. 

That night Herb’s family discussed the 
evacuation drill. The monthly letter asked 
parents four questions: 

“Tf an emergency makes it necessary to 
evacuate school children, 

1. Shall your child go with the others 
to Ridgway ? 

2. Or will you come to the school for 
him ? 

3. Or shall he be permitted to start 
home alone? 

4. Will you be able to bring your car 
to the school and help with the evacua- 
tion ?” 

“The answer to all but the first question 
is ‘No,’” Father said. “In an emergency 
I would probably be too far from the 
school to help. It would be best for Herb 
to go with the others to Ridgeway.” 

“In a real bombing you would stay 
there until we came for you,’ Mother 
added calmly. 

“How would you know where to look ?” 
asked Herb, a touch of fear creeping into 


his mind again. “Or what if—you 
couldn’t come?” 
“Ridgeway is a small town. We would 


keep looking until we found you,” Mother 
said, smiling at Herb. 

“If we could not get there for a long 
time, Son,” Father said quietly, ‘“‘you 
would not be alone, you know. God is 
always with you. He can help you think 
of the best ways to take care of yourself 
and to help others.” 

Father reached for the Bible on the 
shelf by the window. He seemed to know 
just what he was looking for, and soon 
found it. 


"From God, Help Me Understand, a collection 
of stories by Dorothy La Croix Hill. Copyright 
Abingdon Press, 1959. Used by permission. 


Helpful materials for your 
Vacation Church School 


RELIGIOUS LIVING WITH 
NURSERY CHILDREN 


In Church and Home 
Phoebe M. Anderson 


How to understand nursery chil- 
dren, plan for them in the program 
of the church, and help them grow 
toward Christian maturity. $2.50 


SUMMER WITH 
NURSERY CHILDREN 


Florence Schulz 


This guide for 
parents and 
leaders of three- 
year-olds reads 
like a good 
story and _ is 
packed with 


help for the 
. year-round pro- 
— gram. $2.00 


ACTIVITIES IN 
CHILD EDUCATION 
Elizabeth Miller Lobingier 


Helps the teacher—and pupil—to 
be at home in the use of many 
creative activities. Illustrated, $3.50 


CREATIVE ACTIVITIES 

Rebecca Rice 
An outstanding guide on what to 
do and how to do it. Complete 


directions and many _ illustrations. 
$3.50 


Plus this newly revised 
junior course: 


LIVING AND WORKING 
TOGETHER AS CHRISTIANS 
Alice Geer Kelsey 


Teacher's Book, $1.00 
Pupil’s Book, 30 cents 
Activity Packet, 35 cents 


At your bookstore 
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“Listen, Herb,” he said. 
“God is our refuge and strength, 
a very present help in trouble. 
Therefore we will not fear though the 
earth should change, 
though the mountains shake in the 
heart of the sea; 
though its waters roar and foam, 
though the mountains tremble with 
its tumult.” (Psalm 46:1-3) 
Father closed the Bible, with his finger 
in the place. “Let’s learn those words,” 
he said. “If disaster or emergency ever 


separates our family, each of us will know 

that the others are thinking of God as 

their refuge and strength. 
now.” 

“God is our refuge and strength, 

a very present help in trouble. 


Let’s begin 


In addition to the special issues of 
the Journal, many of the regular is- 
sues contain feature sections. Each 
feature consists of a group of ar- 
ticles on various aspects of one sub- 
ject. Copies of the issues containing 
feature sections are still available 
and can be of great help to all local 
church leaders. You can take ad- 
vantage of the quantity rates by 
combining your order for several of 
the issues in the following list. 


International Journal 
of Religious Education 
Box 303 

New York 27, N. Y. 


Please send copies in the quantities 
indicated: 


_.-. Planning for Better Christian 
Education Through Buildings 
and Equipment 

Ministry to Children on the 
Streets and Followers of the 
Crops 

The Relation of Religion to 
Public Education 

Weekday Religious Education 
Christian Responsibility for 
Freedom _ 

White House Conference on 
Children and Youth 

New Books for Church and 
Home 

Plan Your Program in Light 
of the Facts 


Zone ._. State -.. 


Enclosed is $____. Please Bill: __-- 


Rates: 100 or more copies, only 30¢ each; 
20-99 copies @ 35¢ each; 6-19 copies, 
@ 50¢ each; 1-5 copies, @ 75¢ each. 
Please send remittance with orders for 
less than $5.00 3-01-35-000-213 
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Therefore we will not fear... 
they said together. : 
Herb’s heart began to beat more quietly. 
Dorotuy La Crorx Hit? 


3. Seek the Lord While He 
May Be Found 


(For complete order of service, see No. 1) 
CALL To Prayer: Isaiah 55:6-9 
Scripture: Matthew 8: 23-27 


Story: 
Gop Was THERE 

Tad was finishing his lemon pie when 
a shrill whistle broke the evening quiet 
outside the open window. He washed down 
the last bite with half a glass of water 
and started for the door. 

“Not so fast,’ Mr. Austin said, taking 
hold of his son’s sleeve. ‘We'd like to 
know where you’re going.” 

“To the park with Charlie.” 

“Well, remember it will be dark soon. 
This isn’t summer, even if it has felt that 
way all day.” : 

Tad nodded and ran through the door. 

Mrs. Austin poured more tea over the 
ice cubes in her glass. ‘Tomorrow is our 
day to furnish flowers for the church, you 
know; and thanks to this warm weather, 
I’ve got two wonderful bouquets. I put 
them in buckets in the basement. In the 
morning I'll pick the white tulips by the 
garage.” 

Her last words were lost in the sudden 
roar of a plane zooming low over the 
house. She and her husband jumped up 
and ran to the door. 

As they looked out, they saw that a 
blanket of darkness was suddenly turning 
the quiet evening into night. A fierce 
wind came rushing out of the southwest. 

Tad and Charlie were running for home, 
their bodies bent against the wind. 

“Did you see the plane?’ they yelled. 
“Tt went right over the trees. The airport 
is on the other side of town. That pilot 
was too low.” : 

“Probably the storm is giving him trou- 
ble,’ Mr. Austin said. “It must be the 
six-fifteen flight from the East. I came 
in on it last week. Remember?” 

“The white tulips!” Mrs. Austin ex- 
claimed. ‘Help me pick them. Hurry!” 

Tad and his mother and father rushed 
to the back yard. But before they could 
reach the flowers, a torrent of rain drove 
them back into the house. It was as dark 
as the middle of the night. Mr. Austin 
touched the light switch and _ nothing 
happened. 

“Wires must be down,” he said. 
listen to that!” 

The wind roared. Rain beat furiously 
against the house. Somewhere close by 
there was a mighty crash. 

“A tree must have smashed a _ house 
or garage!” Mrs. Austin exclaimed. “Never 
have I seen such a storm.” She lit 
candles in the dining room. 

Tad stared out of the window into the 
darkness, the wind, and the pouring rain. 
“T wonder what happened to the plane,” 
he said slowly. 

There was no electricity for the tele- 
vision or radio, so he did not find out 
until morning. Then when he went out 
on the porch to get the paper, he saw big 
headlines that read: 


Plane Crashes in Storm 
Thirteen Dead 


Tad sat down in a porch chair and read 
about it. The plane had been coming in 
to land when the sky blackened and the 
furious wind swept out of the southwest. 
Instructions from the tower at the airport 


“Just 


_~ “Good morning, Mr. 
called. 


ordered the pilot to pull out of his lanc 
pattern and climb above the storm, 
the warning came too late. The 
wind caught the plane, whipped it 
on its back, and slammed it down 
a cornfield. The ten passengers and 
crew of three were all dead. 

Tad showed the paper to his paren 
“Why do things like that have to 
pen?” he asked. 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” said | 
Austin, pouring cream into her co 
“Tt’s too bad. Probably the passengel 
never knew what happened, but it 
hard on their families.” 

“There are risks in all kinds of travel, 
Mr. Austin added, then changed the si 
ject. “You should see the white tuli 
Every one flattened right down into 7 
mud. It’s a good thing you picked 
church bouquets before the storm.” 

“We must take them over and arré 
them right away, too,’ Mrs. Austin 
getting up from the table. “Bring s 
newspaper to wrap them in, Tad, y 
I get the car keys.” 

As they carried the flowers down 
hall to the sanctuary, Tad and his mo 
passed the minister’s study. The 
was open. | 


Gordon,” | 


Mr. Gordon looked up and smiled. * 
is a good morning, after the storm |] 
night,” he said. { 

“We were talking about the storm, 
about the plane accident at breakfast 
said Mrs. Austin. ‘Where was God la 
night when all that happened ?” iy 

“He was right there,” the minister sa 
quietly. ‘He was right there with eve 
person aboard that plane. Today he 
with every person who is sad _ becaw 
someone he loved died in that accid 

“But why did he let it happen?” 
asked. re 

“God has given us a world that is alwa 
dependable,” Mr. Gordon said though 
fully. “What happened in nature is alwa 
the result of conditions.” I 

“What kind of conditions caused t 
accident last night?” Tad wanted to kno 

Mr. Gordon thought a moment. ue 
he said, “Yesterday we had a day 
was very, very warm for spring. The : 
that blanketed our city was heated. — 
expanded and began to rise. Cold 
heavier air came rushing in underneath 
forcing it up and up. That was t 
tremendous wind that struck so sudden 
Our warm air was forced up into the c¢ 
air above, and the water vapor it hy 
became too heavy to float as clouds. T! 
was the downpour of rain that follow 
the wind.” 

“But why didn’t God stop the wind 
Tad asked. | 

“If God had stopped the wind, then 1 
world would no longer be really depet 
able, would it?” asked the minister. 

“I suppose not,’ Mrs. Austin  s: 
slowly, “but I wish God had not let : 
plane try to land at just that momen 

“God did not decide the schedule 
that plane or who the passengers sho 
be. He did not even design the plane 
make it. Those are matters he leaves up 
us, and we must accept responsibility 
them.” 

“Like the white tulips, maybe,” 1 
said. ‘Mother decided not to pick th 
until today. They were out in the sto: 
and now they are lying flat in the m 
But it wasn’t God’s fault that they w 
ruined.” 

“That’s right,” said Mr. Gordon. “41 
remember that people aren’t like flow: 
People can choose what they want to 
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| God will help them in their planning 
hey will let him. Of course, even good 
ices can take us into difficulty, but 
1 is with us always, even when our 
ices lead _us into trouble or accidents 
death. That is what matters most— 
God is with us.” 

‘Yes, I guess you’re right,” said Mrs. 
tin. “I had never really thought of 
hat way. Tad, we had better put these 
vers into water. If we don’t, they 
at look any better than the ones that 
re left out in the storm. And we will 
‘responsible.” 


| Dorotuy La Croix Hiri? 


“O Lord, How Manifold are 
“Thy Works!” 

lor complete order of service, see No. 1) 
‘Lt To Prayer: Psalm 104:24, 27-33 
RIPTURE: John 6:1-13 

ory: 


| THe EARTHQUAKE 
The surgeon in charge of a mission 
$pital on India’s wild North-West Fron- 
rt was jarred awake, the night of May 
, 1935, by a thundering roar. The room 
tked and pitched, to the sound of fearful 
ishing and the screams of patients in his 
arby hospital. Before he could struggle 
‘m his cot amid falling debris, a huge 
tight knocked him unconscious. 
This was the Quetta earthquake, one 
the most disastrous in world history. 
a few seconds it reduced the city .of 
000 to rubble, killing outright some 
000 of its people. 
The sixty-year-old missionary came to 
msciousness amid the deathly silence fol- 
wing the quake. Then, suddenly, he 
ard a shout through the darkness. It 
us his son, also a doctor and his assistant, 


who too had miraculously escaped death. 
The surgeon painfully lifted his head and 
called in his high-pitched voice, ‘For 
Pete’s sake, Harry, get me out of here. 
There’s work to be done!” 

Frantically, the son tore at the hill of 
rubble, and in fifteen minutes the two 
were organizing rescue efforts. The Hos- 
pital compound with its facilities for 130 
patients, two operating theaters, laboratory, 
large dispensary and X-ray plant—built up 
from almost nothing through 35 agonizing 
years of effort—was a shambles. Many 
of the patients and hospital staff members 
were dead or dying. The missionary sur- 
geon limped about, furiously bandaging the 
wounded, directing the removal of hun- 
dreds of corpses, giving thousands of injec- 
tions to stave off an epidemic of cholera. 


The missionary prayed nightly that “I 
may scorn the way of safety, so that Thy 
will may be done.” 

CrLarRENCE W. Haru? 


CoMMENT: Sometimes innocent peo- 
ple are.the victims of natural disaster. 
The tendency is to ask why this happens. 
This is a question that not even the wisest 
man can answer. With the use of a 
seismograph, and the science of geology, 
explanations can be made as to why the 
earthquake occurred, but not why un- 
suspecting people were killed. There is 
no ready answer to this mystery, but there 
are jobs to be done at such a time, many 
jobs! The missionary doctor and his son 
in the Quetta earthquake showed us what 
to do: use all our skill to help the victims 
of disaster, “scorn [our own] safety, so 
that Thy will may be done.” 


8By Clarence W. Hall. From Adventurers for 
God, Harper & Brothers, copyright 1959. (© 1956 
by The Reader’s Digest Association, “He Gave 
Sight to 100,000.’’) 


Junior High Department 


HEME FOR APRIL: 
hrist Lives 


o the Leader 


The miracle of Easter is too well known 
7 junior highs to be really understood. 
he same is true of Jesus’ birth. For 
est junior highs the Christmas story is a 
lightful tale of starry skies, a warm 
able, gentle shepherds, and magnificently 
essed wise men. But to understand 
hat the Incarnation really was and what 
meant escapes most junior highs (and 
any of us!). 

So it is with Easter. We are familiar 
ith the events of that joyous day, but it 
hard for us fully to grasp the signifi- 
mce of Jesus’ death and resurrection. 
is difficult for junior highs to see that 


*Associate Director 
sadena Presbyterian Church, Pasadena, 
nia. 


of Christian Education, 
Cali- 


larch 1961 


by Mary E. HUEY* 


Jesus lives today, that he moves and works 
in the affairs of men (that he even works 
through them!), that he has an interest 
and concern for every part of their lives, 
that he is waiting to become a near and 
dear Friend, “nearer than breathing, and 
closer than hands and feet.” 

This is our continual challenge: to help 
worship become for our junior highs vivid 
and meaningful, to help them learn to 
know and to love Jesus as a real Person. 
Better to have one brief, heart-felt prayer 
for sixty seconds than fifteen minutes of 
stories, poems, and Scripture which have 
little or no meaning to the young people. 

Therefore, in our planning with junior 
highs, we should continually strive to have 
our worship mirror their thoughts, hoping 
that it meets their needs and becomes real 
in their lives. Let us strive to use words 
that are in their vocabulary and interpret 
Scripture in the light of situations they 
themselves face. Let us use young people 
as leaders in worship, when they have had 
an opportunity for careful preparation and 
understanding of what they are doing. 


Let us strive for variety in our worship 
services, not merely for the sake of variety, 
but in order that the elements of the serv- 
ice do not suffer from monotonous repe- 
tition. Let us use individuals and groups 
as leaders. A “choir” need not be a for- 
mally organized group. One class or 
group of young people could prepare to 
sing introits and responses occasionally, or 
they might teach the responses to the 
whole group. The Hymnal for Youth 
(Westminster Press) has many good chants 
and responses numbered 294 to 323 in the 
hymnal. Any good hymnal will have a 
section of usable responses. A choral- 
speaking choir may be used on occasion 
for the reading of hymns, Scripture pas- 
sages, unison prayers, or litanies. In the 
final worship service for this month, a 
metrical version of Psalm 23 is suggested 
for use in this manner. Any class could 
use this with a little practice: “light” 
voices usually refer to the higher voices 
and “dark” voices to the heavier or lower 
voices. ‘The meditation in the first service 
may be read by two or three people, to 
bring out the dramatic quality. 

While no direct mention is made of the 
offering in the suggested outlines for this 
month, let us plan to make the dedication 
of the offering a significant part of our 
worship. True worship indeed implies the 
giving of ourselves. This might be a good 
month to memorize a new offertory re- 
sponse. In addition to those suggested in 
the “response section” of the hymnal, other 
hymns from which one or more stanzas 
might be used for this purpose are: ““Take 
my life, and let it be,’ “Take thou our 
minds, dear Lord,” or ‘‘Just as I am, thine 
own to be.” 


1. Christ Lives! 


Catt to Worsuip (third stanza of “The 
Day of Resurrection’’ ) 

“Now let the heavens be joyful, 

Let earth her song begin; 

Let the round world keep triumph, 

And all that is therein. 

Let all things seen and unseen 

Their notes of gladness blend, 

For Christ the Lord hath risen, 

Our joy that hath no end.” 


Hymn: “The day of resurrection” 

Scripture: Matthew 28:1-20 

MEDITATION: “Incredible? Yes, But 
True!” 


“O sons and daughters, let us sing! 

The King of heaven, the glorious King, 

O’er death today rose triumphing. .. .” 

How did He do it? 

Rise from the dead, that is. 

No one saw it happen. 

It’s pretty hard to believe. 

When you’re dead, you’re dead. 

It’s the end. 

That’s all. 

The disciples thought it was the end. 

Pilate thought He was dead. 

The chief priests thought it was over. 

At least they were pretty certain... 

Of course, they had been a little concerned 

That something might happen. 

“After all,”’ they told Pilate, 

“That imposter said, while he was still 
alive, 

‘After three days I will rise again.’ 

So just to be sure nothing happens, 

Let’s have an extra guard of soldiers 
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Around the tomb where his body was 
buried.” ; 
So they had an extra guard .. . but it 


happened anyway. 

After three days He rose again. 

The tomb was empty. 

He had risen again, even as He said. 

The ‘chief priests still tried to cover up 
the story. 

They called in the 
guarded the tomb. 

““Here’s money,” they said, “We'll pay you 
off. 

Just tell people, ‘His disciples came by 
night 

And stole Him away while we were asleep.’ 

And if this should come to the governor’s 


soldiers who had 


ears 
We'll fix it up with him. 
We'll keep you out of trouble.” 


But the chief priests couldn’t hush it up so 
easily. 

Mary saw Him after He had risen, 

Though at first she thought He was the 
gardener. 

The disciples saw Him. 

They walked with Him, talked with Him. 

But it was pretty hard even for them to 
believe it. 

One of them said, “I won’t believe it 

Until I see the print of the nails in his 
hands 

With my own eyes. 

In fact, I don’t think I’ll believe it 

Until I touch the mark of the nails with 
my own finger.” 

Thomas did see the print of the nails 

And touched them with his own finger, 

And then he believed. 


TEACHER’S BEST FRIEND 


Concordia’s COMPLETE Vacation Bible School Courses 


NEW, IMAGINATIVE MATERIALS ! EXCLUSIVE NEW FILMSTRIPS! Pre- 
packaged Concordia VBS courses sweep away time-wasting detail 
work...put more pleasure in teaching. They come complete 
with all workbooks, art projects, teacher and superintendent 
manuals. Check these tested features: 


e Theme—‘“Jesus, Our Savior.” 


e Two-week courses for five age levels... pre-schoolers 


through junior high. 


@ 10 Christ-centered lessons in each course. 


e@ Marvelous choice of supplementary aids... invita- 
tion letters, certificates, buttons, posters, promotion 


materials. 


FULL-COLOR CORRELATED FILMSTRIP stories now available! 
Only Concordia has them! Powerful visual teaching 


that fascinates children. 


See Concordia ads 


in TIME magazine 


Get your sample kit at your book store—only $3.95 


ncordia 


PUBLISHING HOUSE 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE » 3558 S. JEFFERSON ST. « ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 
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‘Cn this most holy day of days, 


Jesus said, “Blessed are those who hi 
not seen / 
And yet believe.” 


So He wasn’t dead. i 

It wasn’t all over. ; 

It wasn’t the end. 

It was really the beginning. : 

For these simple, ordinary men who wi 
His followers 

Peasants, fishermen, tax collectors— 

They saw and understood at last, 

And they went out to preach, to teach,} 
heal in His name. I 

And it was said of them, 

“These are men who have turned |} 
world upside down.” | 


Jesus lives today. 
He needs us to be His disciples now, 
To ‘‘turn the world upside down” today} 
To love, when other people are hating,} 
To give, when we would rather keep, } 
To try again, when we would rather g} 
up, ai 
To keep from saying unkind things, w 
it is a lot easier { 
Just to say whatever we feel like saying] 
To think of the happiness and welfare} 
others, s| 
Before we think about what we want oj 
selves. | 


“© sons and daughters, let us sing! 
The King of heaven, the glorious King) 
O’er death today rose triumphing. 


Our hearts and voices, Lord, we raise 
To Thee, in jubilee and praise. 
Alleluia!”*+ 
PRAYER: | 
Our heavenly Father, we thank th 
that the sadness and tragedy of Good F 
day were followed by the glory and { 
umph of Easter. We thank thee th 
though we cannot see Christ with our e 
we can know in our hearts that he li 
and that he cares for us. Give us cé 
fidence and faith that we may sincer/ 
try to live as Christ lived. Make us wi 
ing to give our lives for the cause | 
loved. Help us understand that we ¢ 
count on his love and care wherever we : 
throughout our whole lives, and in etern) 
as well. In thy name, we pray. Amen. 


2. Christ Lives: He Calls U: 


Catt To WorsHIP: 

And he said to them, “Follow me, a 
I will make you fishers of men.” 

Then Jesus told his disciples, “If a 
man would come after me, let him de 
himself and take up his cross and follc 
me. For whoever would save his life w 
lose it, and whoever loses his life for 1 
sake will find it.” 

Jesus said to him, “If you would 
perfect, go, sell what you possess and gi 
to the poor, and you will have treasure 
heaven: and come, follow me.” 

Hymn: “Jesus calls us, o’er the tumul 


Acts 16:9, 10 
“Come Over” 


ScRIPTURE: 
MEDITATION: 


Three men walked together along 
old Roman road in the year a.p. 51. Du 
covered and weary, they entered the ¢ 
of Troas. The oldest of the three was t 
apostle Paul. Though frail and bent 
his years of hard work and suffering, 
was filled with eagerness and enthusia: 
for his task of visiting the churches he h 
founded in Asia Minor. With his co 


1From hymn by Jean Tisserand, ec. 1490. 
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anion of many) journeys, Silas, and his 
ing friend Timothy, Paul found lodgings 
| the night in the Jewish quarter of the 
y near the sea. 

That night a dream came to Paul—a 
ion of a man imploring him to come 
er to Macedonia to help the people of 
at region. So compelling was the dream 
at the next day the three friends, to- 
ther with Luke, set sail for Macedonia. 
No one who saw the four men in the 
at that day as they left Troas could 
ve realized what an important trip it 
is. Paul, the first great Christian mis- 
mary, was bringing the story of Christ 
- the first time to the continent of 
\rope. 

We do not know whether Paul ever saw, 
Macedonia, the face of the man whom 
had seen in his dream. But in all the 
nturies since that day, thousands upon 
ousands of people have had a “call from 
acedonia” to “‘come over and help us.” 
Sometimes the man from Macedonia has 
en a Greek, sometimes a Roman, a Jew, 
Chinese, an African, a Korean, a French- 
an. To many, many people the call of 
irist has come to them in the words, or 
the face, of one who needed help. 

One of these was a young doctor in the 
ry of Philadelphia. He had finished his 
ng, hard years of study in medical school, 
id'in addition a post-graduate course in 
rgery. After his years of hard work 
id of living carefully within a limited 
idget, he was offered a good position. 
e knew now that at Jast he would be 
tablished in a successful medical practice, 
ee from worry about the support of his 
fe and two small children. But one 
ght he, like the apostle Paul, had a 
sion. He seemed to see a map of Africa, 
id from it the arm and the hand of a 
per stretched out toward him. Over- 
ming his hesitancy to touch a hand so 
deously covered with sores, he neverthe- 
ss reached out to clasp it. Suddenly he 
alized that the hand he had clasped was 
e hand of Christ! Awakening from his 
eam, he found that he could not get the 
sion out of his mind. So it was that 
entually, instead of accepting the attrac- 
ve offer in Philadelphia, the young doc- 
r and his family went to Ethiopia where 
» founded a hospital for lepers. 


RAYER: 


Our Father, we give thanks to thee that 
rough all the ages there have been 
oughtful men and women who have 
sard thy call to serve their fellow men. 
le are grateful that they have shown us 
, their. unselfish service that “losing their 
ves’ for thy sake is really finding the best 
id highest satisfaction life can hold. 
elp each of us to be ready to hear thy 
ill to whatever place of service thou 
ouldst have us choose. In thy name, we 
ray. Amen. 


. Christ Lives: He Loves Us 


ALL TO WorRSHIP: 
mmortal love, forever full, 
Forever flowing free, 
orever shared, forever whole, 
A never-ebbing sea! 
Joun GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
“Open my eyes, that I may see” 


cRIPTURE: I Corinthians 13:1-8, 13. 
(Use Goodspeed’s or Phillips’ translation 
if possible.) 

fepiration: “Love Made Visible” 
Mention the word “love” to a junior 


igh in America and you can almost tell 
ow old he is! A younger junior high 


YMN: 
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will laugh a bit scornfully at anyone so 
foolish as to be “‘in love.” An older junior 
high may look a little dreamy-eyed, for he 
or she is beginning to realize what an in- 
teresting situation it is to be in love. 

The love and affection that members of 
a family have for each other is an impor- 
tant and invaluable part of all our lives. 
But the love of God is an even more im- 
portant part of life. Many who never 
learn to know God or who do not under- 
stand his immeasurable love are very much 
poorer for this lack in their lives. As the 
poet Whittier has expressed it in the word; 
we have used in our call to worship today, 


God’s love is ‘forever shared, forever 
whole, a never-ebbing sea.” His love is 
as great and vast as the ocean: shared 


with everyone, but forever plenty of it to 
go around. 

We can begin to see and to understand 
God’s love when we see it expressed in the 
lives of people. Sir William Wanless, who 
gave thirty-nine years of his life in service 
as a doctor in India, treated more than a 
million patients in that time! And he 
restored eyesight to over 12,000 persons! 

Another such was John G. Paton, one of 
the first missionaries to go to the South 
Sea Islands. When friends tried to dis- 
courage him from going because of the 
danger, he replied, “I confess to you that 
if I can but live and die, serving and 
honoring the Lord Jesus, it will make no 
difference to me whether I am eaten by 
cannibals or by worms!” 

Muriel Lester, a young woman brought 
up in a home of luxury and culture in 
England, decided that her life of gaiety 
and pleasure did not have much meaning. 
She went to live among the poor people 
in the slums of the East End of London. 
For thirty-three years she lived among 


them, helping them in their struggles with 
the problems of poverty, disease, and un- 
employment. 

The love of God is made visible in the 
lives of men and women who find life’s 
greatest adventures in self-forgetting serv- 
ice to others. 

PRAYER: 

“Grant us, O Lord, to know thee and 
love thee and rejoice in thee. And if we 
cannot do these perfectly in this life, let 
us at least advance to higher degrees every 
day, till we come to do them in perfection. 
Let the knowledge of thee increase in us 
here, that it may be full hereafter. Let 
the love of thee grow every day more and 
more here, that it may be perfect here- 
after; that our joy may be great in itself, 
and full in thee. We know, O God, that 
thou art a God of truth; O make good thy 
gracious promises to us, that our joy may 
be full. Amen.” 

(Sr. AUGUSTINE) 


4, Christ Lives: He Forgives Us 
Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 86:11, 12, 4, 5 


(in this order) 


Hymn: “Dear Lord and Father of man- 
kind” 

ScripTuRE: Matthew 18:21, 22 

MepiTaTION: ‘Forgiveness Unlimited” 


Forgiveness does not come easily to any 
of us. It is much easier to say, “I'll get 
even with him!” than it is to say, “Even 
though he has done me a wrong, I shall 
forgive him.” 

It wasn’t any easier for Peter and the 
disciples to learn to forgive than it is for 
us. According to the Jewish system, the 
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rabbis said you should forgive a person 
up to three times. In Luke’s story of 
this conversation between Jesus and Peter, 
he indicates that Peter, apparently trying 
to go the second or third mile, says, 
“Should I forgive my brother who wrongs 
me as many as seven times?” 

Do you suppose Jesus smiled a little to 
himself as he answered Peter? We can 
almost hear him saying, “Peter, Peter, let 
us not be so concerned about arithmetic! 
You can’t count love, hope, patience, and 
forgiveness in hard, cold figures. You ask 
me if you should forgive your brother who 
wrongs you as many as seven times? Ah, 
Peter, forget your grievances! Don’t hold 
grudges over what has happened. Forgive 
your brother seventy times seven if you 
need to!” 

This is what makes Jesus so different 
from us: his love is immeasurable, unend- 
ing; his forgiveness is unlimited, bound- 
less; his patience is gentle and understand- 
ing, without end. 

PRAYER: 


Our Father, bless us each one in all the 
dealings we have with each other. Keep 
us from holding grudges against others over 
real or fancied wrongs. When we think 
of hurts or slights that we have suffered, 
help us instead to remember all the kind- 
nesses we have received. Make us quick 
to forgive others, as thou hast so many 
times forgiven us. Amen. 


5. Jesus Lives: He Cares for Us 


OpeninNG THoucuts: “The 23rd Psalm 
in Choral Speech” 
Alt: The Lord’s my 
want; 

He makes me down to lie 
In pastures green; He leadeth me 
The quiet waters by. 

Light Voices: My soul He doth restore 

again; 

And me to walk doth make 

Within the paths of righteousness, 

E’en for His own Name’s sake. 

Voices: Yea, though I walk in 

death’s dark vale, 

Yet will I fear none ill; 

For Thou art with me; and Thy rod 

And staff me comfort still. 

My table Thou hast furnished 

In presence of my foes; 

My head Thou dost with oil anoint, 

And my cup overfiows. 

All: Goodness and mercy all my life 
Shall surely follow me; 
And in God’s house forevermore 
My dwelling place shall be. 


Shepherd, I'll not 


Dark 


Solo: 


Hymn: “Our God, our help in ages past” 
Scripture: Matthew 6:25-30 

Matthew 10:29-31 

Matthew 6:31-33 
MeprraTion: “Not Too Small” 


In his book Teen-Ager, Christ Is for 
You,2 Walter Reiss has written a chapter 
entitled “You’re Too Small for God to 
Notice!” He describes the sensation one 
has when he flies in an airliner over a 
quiet city. Looking down from a plane 
where skyscrapers look like children’s 
blocks, automobiles creep like tiny ants 
along ribbons of streets, one is often im- 
pressed with his own smallness and unim- 
portance. 

How can God care for me in the midst 
of the millions and millions of other Ameri- 
cans? to say nothing of the millions upon 


*Teen-ager, Christ Is for You, Walter Reiss, 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Missouri, 
1957. 
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millions more Chinese? and the billions of 
people in the whole world? How can he 
know or care about me? It doesn’t stand 
to reason that he could possibly know me 
among all those other people. 

But, says Mr. Reiss, the only thing wrong 
with our thinking is that “God doesn’t 
stand to reason!** God does not fit into 
the limits of our thinking, our reasoning, 
our understanding. One of the hardest 
things for any of us ever to comprehend is 
that the God who made the universe, who 
set the stars in their courses, who rules yet 
in his world “though the wrong seems 
oft so strong’—the great God above all 
gods, the King of kings, the Lord of lords, 
infinite in his majesty and power—such a 
God knows each one of us and cares for 
us. He loves us all in his great, incom- 
prehensible love, and yet loves us each one 
as though there were only one of us! 

People have a hard time trying to ex- 
plain all the mysteries of outer space, and 
the possibilities of interplanetary travel. 
Here is a greater mystery we can never 
explain, but a fact on which we can count 


Young People’s Departments 


by Clarice M. BOWMAN* 


THEME FOR APRIL: 
God Brings Dawnings 


For the Worship Committee 


Loren Eiseley in The Firmament of 
Time (Atheneum, 1960) suggests that in 
the dim, unimaginable aeons before ever 
there were human eyes to see or minds to 
think, in God’s mighty plan there were 
light rays falling earthward, as if in prep- 
aration. How can we tell? By fossils of 
tiny trilobites which show evidence of eyes. 

All worship is a looking up, that the 
Eternal Light may stream into our con- 
sciousness and call into being new sight 
and insight within us. For April, a sunny 
spring month, let us think of experiences 
which may seem dark but through which 
God brings dawnings. Let us thank him 
for sight, and for that inner sight—about 
what life means, who we are, what are 
tasks may be—that comes through “eyes 
of faith.” 

For settings, use spring-fresh flower- 
ing branches or buds, an open Bible or 
book, a carefully made diorama with a 
door opening into the blue beyond. Suc- 
cessively, there might be depictions of the 
dynamic movement of life God has or- 
dained: the shriveled-looking bulb and 
opening flower; the dead twig and the 
flowering one; a seed and a plant; an in- 
fant and a man. 


SuccestepD Hymns: 


“Eternal God, whose power upholds both 
flower and flaming star” 
“How firm a foundation” 


*Assistant Professor of Religion, 
College, High Point, 


High Point 
North Carolina. 
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until the end of our days and bey 
God loves us and cares for us; he 
never leave us or forsake us. “Casi 
your anxieties on him, for he cares 2 
you.” (I Peter 5:7) 
PoEM: 
I know not what the future hath 

Of marvel or surprise; 
Assured alone that life and death 

His mercy underlies. 


I know not where His islands lift 

Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 

Beyond His love and care. ; 

JoHN GREENLEAF WH 
PRAYER: 

O Father and God of all comfort: gra 
us through thy word and holy Spirit a firm! 
happy, and grateful faith whereby we n 
readily overcome this and every other tr 
and at length realize that it is the tm 
when thy Son Jesus Christ himself sz 
“Be of good cheer, I have overcome 
world.” Amen. 


Martin LutTHe 


“God moves in a mysterious way” 
“Christ of the upward way, my g 
_ divine” 
‘Jesus, thou joy of loving hearts” 
“Alleluia! The strife is o’er, the batt! 
won” % 
“The world’s astir! the clouds of storm 
“Now in the days of youth” f 


SUGGESTED SCRIPTURE READINGS: 


(Think these through, see which seem t 
speak particularly to your thoughts, pla 
to use them reverently with a momer: 
of silence after reading, that meaniy 
may grow more clear.) 


John 11:25; 14:1, 2, 27 
Jeremiah 29:13-14 

I Chronicles 29:11 

I John 4:20-21; John 13:34-35 
II Samuel 23:2 

Psalm 90:17 

Romans 8:35, 37-39 

Psalm 91:1, 2, 9, 11, 12 
Hebrews 10:31 


SuccEesTeD CALLs to reverence, medita 
tion, and recognition of the holy P 
ence and plan: 

As near as April green to a hill, 

As petals of gold to a daffodil, . 

As near as the sunlight is to the sod, 

So near to the human heart is God. 
Grace V. WATKINS 


In John’s account of what the multitud 
heard when God spoke, 
thundered”; others that “an angel ha 
spoken.” Jesus said, “Father!” 
one heard thunder, and one saw fade 
I only knew he named my name.” Ma 
we not miss this experience of being 2 
dressed by God from being in such 


4In The Church School, April 1957, p. 
Copyright, the Methodist Publishing House. 
by permission. 


| 
mult inside that we cannot hear . . . or 
/ym our not lifting our hearts reverently 
tuned to listen? 


Recall to your mind’s eye a time when 
_u were looking out over the farthest rim 
__ the horizon. Pray silently that the vast- 

ss of God’s love may find room in your 
art; that there will be no narrowness 
vision, prejudice, or ill will toward an- 
her in his universe. 


| Remember a time when the cool breeze 
| eventide touched your cheeks, and pray 
jat the Spirit of the Living God may 
\eathe upon your spirit, bringing sweet 
jnewal of energies for doing his will. 


'As we join voices together in praise and 
| ; 

"ayer, pray that the time may come speed- 
|y when there will be a harmony of voices 
| all peoples and nations, and let your 
wn voice ring with outgoing fellowship. 


_ As voices of participants guide our medi- 
ition, pray that each one of us may be 
sed by God to help others find and fol- 
tw the brave, hard way of love, until 
rough God’s use of each of our lives the 
Singdom will have come “one person 


UGGESTED PRAYERS AND BENEDICTIONS: 


Thou madest light for our comfort and 
J roughtest forth darkness out of thy treas- 
‘res to overshadow the earth, that the 
"ving creatures of it might take their rest. 
ire and hail, snow and vapor, wind and 
form, fulfill thy word and manifest thy 
lory. Suffer not the sons of men to be 
lent, but let the noblest work of thy 
reation pay thee the noblest sacrifice. of 
" raise.? 


* * * 


q . shall I praise Thee, O my Father, 
rod, 
\For the deepest things of all, 
For the love of God which is in Christ 
‘esus our Lord, 
| For the Father heart that loves me and 
ill my brethren of mankind, 

For the summons to goodness, for the 
iffer of forgiveness, for the chance of a 
tew beginning that comes to me in Christ ?3 


L Through the Dark—A 
Doorway to Light! 
Meprration: 


if Tue BreaK-THRouGH: Love 

Let us, as we contemplate the outward 
vents of cross and resurrection, pray for 
‘inward eyes” that we may glimpse a bit 
of the meaning. For the real victory, the 
real rising above, was within him who was 
called the Christ. It was true then, as it 
has been true for all time and is true 
for us now, that not just the actual visible 
‘events determine destinies, but what is 
going on inside us. 

| Dare we attempt the bold, courageous 
‘thrust of imagination to “go with” Jesus 
(which is what “following” means), and 
to strive to sense in our small way his 
imner attitudes? Take, for example, that 
scene in the Upper Room. The hot, tired 
disciples were probably grumpy, each per- 
haps thinking of his own discomforts. 
Quickly, Jesus—in the same spirit he had 
always shown of caring for the total life of 
persons—took towel and basin and washed 


?From John Wesley’s Prayers, edited by Gill. 
Abingdon Press. Used by permission. d 


SLeslie D. Weatherhead: A Private House of 
Prayer, p. 139. Abingdon Press. Used by per- 


mission. 


March 1961 
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with cool water those tired, worn feet. His 
caring for them and their welfare (symbol 
and sign of the caring ever at the heart of 
God) did not draw lines, did not shut out 
any one of them. 

And now, can we brave the fearsome 
challenge to stand there at Golgotha where 
the cross is and the Man upon it? We 
must not stand off contemplating, thinking 
of our own righteousness or saying proudly, 
“For me, he did this.” Rather, are we 
not called to take that final step, to stand 
alongside him there, facing outward in the 
same direction he is facing? Physical suf- 
fering, dire as it no doubt was, could not 
have been what was most important to 
him; he was no coward before such; he 
was not one to be thinking of his own 
feelings as uppermost! No! What mat- 
tered to him there? The needs of those 
around him! God’s love broke through all 
the suffering, all the reviling and cursing 
and hating being thrown at him—and he 
prayed, like resurrection sunlight, “Father, 
forgive them . . . they don’t realize what 
they are doing .. .” 

. and we, standing alongside, facing 
out upon scenes of our lives where hatred, 
or indifference, or prejudice, or other diffi- 
culties face us, could we pray, as He. 
“Forgive .. .”? 

—until we can, we have not been at the 
cross. Love and Easter light have not 
broken through the cold dark tomb of our 
selfishness. 

Earlier, he had chosen to go to Jeru- 
salem, had set his face steadfastly, know- 
ing that forces of hatred were amassing. 
Even after arrest, he could probably have 
slipped through the winding paths through 
dense brush. He voluntarily underwent 
what human hate might inflict, that Love 
might break through to the uttermost. In 
all history, wherever persons, from a spirit 
of undaunted love, have voluntarily taken 
upon themselves suffering in place of 
others, there have been amazing break- 
throughs! God’s love always triumphs. 

C. M. B. 


2. Through Dark Valleys—Up 
to the Light 


Defeat may serve as well as victory 

To shake the soul and let the glory out. 

When the great oak is straining in the 
wind, 

The boughs drink in new beauty, and the 
trunk 

sh down a deeper root on the windward 
side. 

Only the soul that knows the mighty grief 

Can know the mighty rapture. Sorrows 
come 

To stretch out spaces in the heart for joy. 

EDWIN MARKHAM# 

Prayer, for times of shadow as well as of 
light: 

Father, we would praise thee, whether 
our path is pleasant or full of trouble. We 
thank thee for the example of Christ and 
of thy many followers through the ages. 
We pray for those who are now suffering 
that they may be sustained and strength- 
ened by thy grace. 

“We thank thee, Father, for pain, the 
pain of a boy losing his dog, of a young 
person giving up home and then a parent, 
for by these we are strengthened and en- 
abled to become as it were mountain climb- 


*From The Shoes of Happiness, and Other 
Poems, by Edwin Markham, 1852-1940. Copyright 
1913, The Century Company; 1915 by Edwin Mark- 
ham; 1943 by Virgil Markham. Used by permis- 
sion. 
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Directors of Religious Education: 


The Minister 
and SOCIAL 
SECURITY, 


by Andrew Hobart 


President, 
Ministers Life & Casualty Union 


Age, death and disability loom in 
the future of even the youngest 
minister. Social Security furnishes 
a basic foundation on which to 
build protection against the great 
risks of dying too soon, becoming 
disabled, or outliving the income 
years. 


A 1955 amendment lets the clergy- 
man elect coverage as a self-em- 
ployed person. If he begins work 
this year or after, he has up to two 
years (April 15, 1963) to file his 
papers. Deadlines fall on the an- 
nual Federal Income Tax dates. 
These are the three things he 
must do: 


1. File Form 2031,‘‘Waiver Cer- 
tificate For Use By Ministers 
... Electing Coverage Under 
Title Il Of The Social Secur- 
ity Act,” as directed by his 
local district Director of In- 
ternal Revenue or Social Se- 
curity Office. 


2. Apply for a Social Security 
account number (if he does 
not already have one) at the 
offices above or at his post 
office. 


3. Pay his Social Security Tax 
with his Federal Income Tax. 


Older ministers have up to April 
15, 1962 to file for coverage. 


The current maximum monthly 
income benefit under Social Se- 
curity is $127 for an individual. 
Social Security provides-this bene- 
fit at the lowest possible cost— but 
it is hardly enough. To supplement 
this figure, the minister should in- 
vestigate his denominational pen- 
sion plan and personal insurance. 


Ministers Life offers an estate 
planning service that analyzes these 
sources and recommends the proper 
supplementing measures for each 
minister’s personal budget. Write 
for information. 


MINISTERS LIFE 
and casualty union 


3100 west lake st. « minneapolis 16, minn. 
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ers in the life of the spirit. Ask us to 
follow unknown trails, but uphold us when 
we stumble. Whip us with thy winds but 
bring us back into the calm of thy sustain- 
ing love. Carve us, mold us, fashion us 
as thou wilt; make us captive that we may 
be conquerors, meek that we may be mas- 
ters, trustful that we may be trusted. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.”5 


* * * * 


Strength of personality is to be measured 
largely by what a person overcomes within 
himself. Think of Abraham Lincoln dur- 
ing the maturing years of his life. When 
he failed to be reelected to Congress in 
1848, he returned to the Middle West and 
there began a long period of rigorous study 
and discipline on the fundamentals of 
speech, literature and law which prepared 
him to return to Washington in 1860 as 
the outstanding statesman of the nation. 
As he had moved down the years he had 
been responding to a voice which said, 
“Arise, he calleth thee!” 

Zest for living is born when we face the 
unchallenged problems within ourselves; 
throw off the old self with its accustomed 
limitations; and lay claim to the new per- 
son that is to be. The very moment of 
man’s most desperate helplessness is the 
time when God’s resourcefulnesss can be 
most clearly experienced. ‘‘Man’s extrem- 
ity is God’s opportunity.” The experience 
can be for anyone who puts his hand into 
the hand of God. “Arise, he calleth thee!’’® 

In John 19:41 are the words, ‘““Now in 
the place where he was crucified there 
was a garden.” More than likely, it was 
an orchard. Do you get the picture? 
At the very place where death seemed to 
have triumphed, life was burgeoning forth 
in blossom or in fruit. Over broken ruins 
of cities, vegetation springs up and people 
work to clean and rebuild. 

Who are the ones who take disappoint- 
ment and difficulty and rise, with God’s 
help, to truer, fuller life? Only the 
dedicated ones! For those whose central 
interests are pleasure, money, prestige, 
success, and who care only for themselves 
and their sensations, difficulties and dis- 
appointments are like dark tombs from 
which they cannot rise. The Spirit of God 
broods and breathes life wherever we say 
“Yes,” to love and light. 


3. Through Self-Understanding 
—to Usefulness 


MEDITATIONS: 


From THE Dust 
In Genesis 2:7 is a clue to what we 
are, quoted later by Paul in I Corinthians 
15:45: “dust.” If a person were analyzed 
chemically, he would be found to be 
comprised of such fundamental elements 
as: Carbon, Phosphorus, Magnesium, Iron, 


"Roy A. Burkhart, in At Worship, p. 113. 


Copyright, 1951, Harper and Brothers.’ Used by 
permission of author and publisher. 
‘Adapted from meditation by W. Ralph Ward, 


Jr. Used by permission. 
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Sulphur (and these in turn to be co 
posed of atoms, electrons, protons, et 
This formula (CPMgFeS) is also that 
the dust of the earth and for the ce 
ponents of the stars, as revealed through 
the color spectrum. What is the difference 
between the bit of earth we may h 
in our hand, and this very hand of ong 
answerable to a brain that directs it} 
The breath of God, whereby “man became 
a living soul!” 

Such a truth is too great for our ming 
to comprehend. . . 

It is awesome, { 

Magnificent .. . that from such stuf 
as dust and clay—nay, from the Livir 
God Himself, using the stuff of dust ane 
clay—personality should grow! 

Whisper, Amen. . . Alleluia. i 

And think of the vitality, the energie 
the surging capabilities of this dust- J 
creature! Able to move, to see, to sing) 
to reach out hands in work or to clas 
hand of others—or, to hurt. In a portio 
of human skin the size of a postage sta 
we are told, will be found one yard 6 
blood vessels, four yards of nerves, 
nerve endings, and three million cells 
Multiply this hundreds of times over, evé 
for_an arm. Think of the mysteriot 
instrument called a brain. Think of loco 
motion. Think of ways man has lengthené 
his arms and increased his strength by 
giant cranes, or lengthened his stride o! 
walking by jet planes. How much fowe! 
God has entrusted to this, his creature— 
and can we grow worthy of such trust! 

Many are not pausing to think of theli 
Creator, from whence they came; no 
remembering what a dangerous power i 
in their hands or how much is at stake 
in the way they live, in what they + 
and do or fail to say and do— 

* * * * f 

POWER / 

But you shall receive power when ‘ 
Holy Spirit has come upon you. Acts 1: 

Somewhere in the very core of the way 
an atom is put together is hidden the 
secret of power. When it is released 
things happen; kingdoms are made oi 
destroyed and unheard-of changes suddenh 
are accomplished. 

Somewhere in the very way a humar 
personality is put together is hidden the 
secret of power. When the body is con 
trolled by discipline, when the mind ha 
been purified by hard thought, when tht 
soul is put as a tool in God’s hand throug 
consecrated prayer, power is released. 

Jesus knew this secret of power. He 
reached to the very heart of human per 
sonality with the heart of God. Th 
writer of the letters to Timothy knew tht 
secret of power, too. 

Hence I remind you to rekindle the gif 
of God that is within you through the 
laying on of my hands; for God did no 
give us a spirit of timidity but a spirit_o 


power and love and self-control. (11 Tim 
othy 1:6-7.) 
Father, discipline our attention anc 


calm our tense emotion and thought s 
that thy life may be released within wu 
through Christ. Amen. 

MarIANNE SMITH 


* * * * 


God planned 

The little grain of sand 

I hold upon my hand, 

And so it need not be 

Hard for my faith to see 
He plans for’ me!§ 


“In Power, October 21, 1948, p. 23. Used by 
permission of National Conference of Methodis 
Youth. 


International Journal of Religious Education 
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 Chrough Fellow-Feeling—to 
| Serving 


Wj rraTIon: 


Give? 
Acts 20:35. 
‘nee, isn’t it? Every man who seeks 
“\does so because he wants something 
: 1 you. The poor want your money: 
hungry want meat. The lonely want 
+ comfort. The weak want your 
‘tage. All want something from you. 
trange, isn’t it? And yet, you dare 
iret impatient and to curse these who 
+ || you because it is such a bother. How 
appy you must be! But have you 
>) thought that you are a privileged 
3)(on, because somehow or other, mysteri- 
¥/y or knowingly, you have been granted 
#) privilege of privileges, the gift of gifts, 
|talent of talents, the ability to give, 
«you can give! 
trange, isn’t it? Every man who seeks 
) does so because he wants something 
n you. As long as there are hours and 
@lutes in the day you can give—a smile, 
: encouraging word, a hand shake. 
ltrange, isn’t it? We should fall on 
knees before God and gives thanks 
ause we do have something to give. 
flay Peter’s words be ours, too; I have 
Asilver and gold, but I give you what 
lave. (Acts 3:6) 
_tead the Beatitudes in Matthew and 
+2 God a chance to work through you. 
Oh God, never, never permit us to 
+ ome so blinded by what we possess 
& we become impatient when others 
ns seeking us. Amen. 


id, is it not Thy will that we listen 
and understand each other? We cannot 
le from Thee how cold and at times 
w hard our hearts have been. Wilt 
jou turn the forgiveness we seek into 
ative to will the best and not the 
rst as we face one another! In our 
‘etings with those of other nations we 
luld expect more of Thee, looking with 


rough Christ toward life, not death. 
| 2 


| 
| 


| Through Serving—to 
_Firmer, Fuller Faith 


BEATITUDES 
essed is he: 
Who in the rush and hurry of life, in 
-welter and noise, in its panic and frus- 
ation, in its virtues and defeats, knoweth 
e road to a secret place of spiritual re- 
‘wal and strengthening; 
‘Who hath learned to garner for himself 
e silence of the stars, the courage of the 
iy’s dawning and the peace of the eve- 
ng’s ending, the companionship of nature, 
books, of music, and of human need; 
Who in joy or sorrow ever hath faith in 
possible oneness with the God of all 
uture and of all men.1? 


Work 1s Love Mabe VISIBLE 
A description of work projects for youth 


8By Miyoshi, member of leper colony on island 
Oshima, Japan, from Songs from the Land of 
wn, translated by Lois J. Erickson, Friendship 
ess, 1949. Used by permission. 

“May Lou Santillian, Mexico, in Power, April 
, 1955. Used by permission of National Con- 
rence of Methodist Youth. 

Allan A. Hunter, Mount Hollywood Gongiesa- 
mal Church, Los Angeles, California. Used by 
rmission. 
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over the world, as sponsored by the Amer- 
ican. Friends Service Committee, tells how 
young people from one country or faith 
or race or culture learn to appreciate 
other young people from differing back- 
grounds—not by talking merely, but by 
working shoulder to shoulder, playing, 
laughing, singing, praying ... and then 
in quiet times in the mornings, sensing on 
a level too deep for words, their common 
heritage as children of One Father, and 
their common “calling” that—each having 
“heard” in his own heart in his own way 
—brought them together. 

At a work camp in Italy, in the fellow- 
ship circle sat blue-eyed Scandinavians, 
dusky Italians, Negroes, Niseis, an Arab; a 
young man from Mexico spoke: “I’ve been 
thinking . . . this wall we are building—it 
is only a part of our task. The needs of 
Southern Italy are many and the practical 
help that we—unskilled work campers— 
can give is meager indeed. But I believe 
there is one thing we can give to these 
people, and that is hope—hope that some- 
one cares for them, hope that they can 
find within themselves the power to work 
out their many problems. I feel there is 
a spirit working through us and within 
us, and that love and understanding must 
prosper in our work.” 

There was a long silence. At last they 
turned to each other and silently clasped 
hands. 

Working together, they found, is a gift 
shared between two persons—their labor 
enriches them both. “To give your labor 
to another and invite him to share it is 


UBy the staff of First Community Church, 
Columbus, Ohio. Used by permission. 


A New Book 


to recognize the same spirit shining in his 
flesh that illuminates your own. . . . To 
give your labor to another, and deny him 
the right to repay in kind, places him at 
the mercy of your gift and robs him of 
his dignity. He becomes a pauper.” 


“Working is like music, you know. 
We soon discover that we have 
to keep the beat 
and stay on tune. 
And then, with no words said, 
we know each other— 
Just a little, but the knowing is 


a sort of love.’’12 


Hymn: “We Differ, Lord” 

(This can be sung to tune of “O for 
a Thousand Tongues to Sing”) 
We differ, Lord, in many ways, 
With many voices sing, 
Yet tune our souls to common praise, 
And one devotion bring. 


O grant us now the zeal that fills 
With courage from above; 

Unite our hearts and move our wills 
To common works of love. 


O heal the rifts of Christendom, 
That other men may see 

One spirit in our midst, and come 
To share our unity. 


Teach us to love beyond our creed, 
To care beyond our kin: 

Turn noble thought to valiant deed, 
The whole wide world to win.13 


American Friends Service Committee Work and 
Study Projects bulletin; poetry by Edith Churchill. 

William C. Nelson and American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
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The PASTOR and 
VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 


by Charles F. Kemp 


The best work yet written for ministers in the important field of vocational 
counseling, by one of the foremost authorities in the field. Included is a history, 
the basic techniques, with a special look at such important cases as the aged, the 
retired and the handicapped. Ready May 1. $3.50 


CREATIVE METHODS for ADULT CLASSES 


by John McKinley 


Other An ideal book to assist leaders of adult classes to attain a creative 
approach in the development of Christian experience. Available now. 
Student edition $.75, Teacher's $1.00 


Signif- The CHANGING AMERICAN FAMILY 
by Roger H. Crook 


Analyzes and explores contemporary family life, outlines its moral 
A standards, its patterns of disintegration and the foundation for a 
tcant successful family experience. Available now. $2.95 


The BIBLE and 


Rooks OUR SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 
00 by Harold L. Lunger 


Thirteen-session study course examining the scriptural basis for social 
actions. Student's edition $.75, Teacher's $1.00 


In Canada: 


G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 
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BOOKS OFF THE PRESS 


From Patriarch to Prophet 


By Allen G. Webhrli. Philadelphia, 
Christian Education Press, 1960. 207 pp. 
$3.00. 

Here is a book that should be on the 
“must” reading list of Bible students. 
Those who have been in Dr. Wehrli’s 
classes or who have attended his lectures 
are aware of his unusual capacity to make 
Old Testament characters become fiesh- 
and-blood persons in situations that are 
real. Since the chapters in this book are 
reproduced from tape recordings of his 
lectures, much of his down-to-earth style 
and humor is preserved. 

No attempt is made to give an ex- 
haustive, statistical recounting of historical 
data. Rather the author's perceptive ob- 
servations are brought to bear upon sig- 
nificant episodes in the Old Testament 
story; in broad strokes he indicates some 
lessons to be learned from them. He 
believes that by searching the Scriptures 
we can make “them yield in our terms 
what they once automatically yielded in 
their own.” 

The chapters are arranged in three parts. 
Part One takes up the patriarchal period 
from the Tower of Babel to Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. Part Two deals with 
Moses, whom he credits with being “the 
founder of Jehovah’s chosen nation.” In 
Part Three are episodes from the post- 
exilic period dealing with spiritual issues 
suggested by Habakkuk, Haggai, Proverbs, 
and Daniel. One comes to the end of this 
book wishing that more of the author's 
lectures will be recorded and published at 
an early date. 

Stites Lessty 


The Bible Companion 

Edited by William Neil. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1960. 468 
pp. $9.95. 

More than any other single volume 
known to the reviewer, this book contains 
between its two covers what one needs to 
know by way of background for under- 
standing the Scripture. There are intro- 
ductions here to each book of the 
Apocrypha as well as to the sixty-six 
canonical books. There are descriptions 
of the biblical world, including articles on 
history, geography, and archaeology. There 
are dictionaries of biblical botany and 
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zoology, as well as of persons and places. 
There are essays on the Canon and on 
the history of English versions. Readers 
of the Journal will have special pleasure 
in the section on “The Fine Arts.” 

In so brief a compass, exhaustive treat- 
ment of these many and diverse subjects 
is impossible, but the essentials are here. 
The text is handsomely illustrated and 
thoroughly indexed, and there are good 
suggestions “For Further Reading.” Time 
was in education when the preliminary 
learning to any art or science was called 
propaedeutic. Here, put together by 
eighteen able scholars, is biblical propae- 
deutic of a high order. 

J. CarTER SwaIM 


The Ladder of Learning 

By Victor Hoag. Greenwich, Seabury 
Press, 1960. 152 pp. $3.75. 

This book is based on material that has 
appeared in the author’s column “Talks 
with Teachers” in The Living Church, 
an Episcopal Church magazine -published 
weekly by Morehouse-Barlow Company. 
The emphases on such matters as group 
life and the place of the class observer 
indicate clearly that the “New Ways of 
Teaching” apply particularly to the Sea- 
bury Series of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

The author states in “The Ladder of 
Learning,” the chapter which gives its 
name to the book, that the material he 
gives is based not upon research but upon 
his own observations. However, since the 
advice is basically sound and is written 
in a readable, homey style, the new teacher 
of any curricular materials will find much 
help in this book. 

ELIzABETH McCort 


The Great Prophets 


By Ruhi Afnan. New York, The Philo- 
sophical Library, 1960. 457 pp. $5.00. 

In this book the author presents a his- 
torical survey of the achievements of re- 
ligion and its contribution to the cultural 
life of man. His primary aim is “to pre- 
sent an inkling into how religion can at 
present confront problems, recast human 
values, and regain the necessary dynamic 
spirit.” 

Dr. Afnan conceives of religion as God’s 
disclosure of his purpose in stimulating 


“is riow lapsing into a mere set of “¢ 


-kingdom of God upon the earth.” 


the spiritual growth of man; he main 
that God’s purpose permeates all 
religions. The author contends tha 
makes them “one perennial religion,” 
differences due to the environmer 
which the religions began and devel 
rather than to the principles which 
teach. 

In the first section the author di 
the similarities between the early | 
astrian civilization and Hebrew 
Drawing from literature and the findin! 
of modern archaeology, his conclusic 
that the “basic principles, and cul 
values, which constitute the foundatij} 


common to the teachings of Zoroastez 
Moses.” But the Persian culture, like 
of the Jews, lost its stamina; conseque 
both have had to be satisfied with a @| 
fensive attitude or the mere right of sv 
vival. “i 

The greater portion of the book «& 
tains a discussion in which the basic e 


Christ come under close scrutiny. 
author indicates the belief that Christian: 


trines accepted as social convention” | 
cause it has lost its stamina, its cultu 
purpose, the “hope of establishing 


thesis is interesting and the discuss 
provocative, to say the least. 
CLaRENCE C. CoLt 


Yearbook of American Churches f 
1961 i 

Edited by Benson Y. Landis. New 
Office of Publication and Distribution, } 
tional Council of Churches, 1960. 314 7 
$5.95. $3 

This annual volume is the only comp 
hensive compilation of statistical and 
tual data about American religious bod: 
It has become considered a standard 
erence work by librarians. : 

Statistics for 1959 showed an incre: 
in church membership of 2.4 percent 05 
1958, representing 2,669,164 new chur 
members; over two-thirds of these jot 
Protestant churches. 

Figures on religious education were | 
ported by 230 religious bodies. The 
show an increase of 6.9 percent in Sune 
and Sabbath school enrollment over 19% 
The total number of Sunday and Sabbe 
schools was 286,572 in 1959. 

The volume also includes directories 
the religious bodies in the United Sta 
and Canada, and of national, state, a 
local councils of churches. 


Our Ageless Bible 


By Thomas Linton Leishman. WN 
York, Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1960. 1 
pp. $2.75. 

Within comparatively brief compass, t 
author deals with several matters ba 
to scriptural understanding: the mar 
script tradition for both Old and N 
Testaments, the biblical languages, ea: 
versions and their significance for recc 
structing the original text, the “task 
the biblical translator,’ and the histc 
of the English Bible. Originally publish 
in 1939, the work has been up-dated wi 
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¥ pters on the Revised Standard Version 
| the Dead Sea Scrolls. What the 
hor says on all these themes is true, 
} resented effectively, and will open the 
's of those who have no acquaintance 
/h such matters. 

\ueishman is the son and grandson of 
‘tinguished Scottish clergymen and him- 
=) the author of “Why I Am a Christian 
Yentist”’ Mary Baker Eddy committed 
J+ people to the King James Version, 
/t this writer points out that other trans- 
ions “have contributed something” and 
‘it in the Revised Standard Version “we 


Fresh understanding of the Bible has 
ently brought renewal to many reli- 
‘jus groups. If the appearance of this 
irk means that biblical criticism is be- 
aiming to make its impact upon Christian 
‘ience, that is good news. 

J. Carter Swarm 


‘ethodism and Society in 
heological Perspective 

By S. Paul Schilling. Nashville, Abing- 
mm Press, 1960. 318 pp. $5.00. 

| This third volume in a series of studies 
1. Methodism and Society, sponsored by 
'e Board of Social and Economic Rela- 
‘ms of the Methodist Church, describes 
le relation of particular interest to those 
‘mcerned with Christian education. The 
lume has four natural divisions. 

\In the first section Dr. Schilling de- 
jribes the dominant theological themes in 
ethodism’s history and amply demon- 
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_ RELIGIOUS IDEAS 
FOR ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Russell and Ruth Barbour 


AMPS and conferences loom on the 

horizon. This book of religious designs 
will be many a camp leader's right arm 
this summer, and through a whole year of 
craft work. The sixty pages of traditional 
and contemporary symbols may be traced 
on paper or adapted for leather, wood, 
felt, metal, or clay. 


Regular edition, $2.50 
Library edition, $2.75 


At denominational stores 
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strates that except for the most extreme 
escapist theologies, any theology espoused 
by Methodists can be used to rationalize 
social concern. The second section is a 
rather elementary application of the so- 
ciology of knowledge in a discussion of 
cultural and historical influences on certain 
selected theological themes. In the third 
section the author examines the beliefs and 


theological base to offset the social con- 
servatism which he finds among Methodist 
laymen. 

Of special interest to those in Christian 
education is Dr. Schilling’s conclusion that 
Methodist laymen are confused theologi- 
cally. He finds among them the theologi- 
cal themes which he found in Methodism’s 
history, but he does not find the social con- 
cern which seemed to be related to those 


social concerns of Methodist laymen as 
evidenced by responses to a survey ques- themes. His section on a “theology of 
society” is, therefore, an educational at- 
tempt to solve the problem of this lack of 
concern. He fails, however, to see that 


In the final section Dr. Schill- 
ing presents his conception of a “theology 
of society” which attempts to provide a 


eabu r V books 


challenging, authoritative, provocative 


Denis Baly 
ACADEMIC ILLUSION 


With Foreword by the Rt. Rev. Stephen F. Bayne, Jr. 


Directed to students, faculty, and administrators, this searching 
examination of the university’s present predicament will give 
no comfort to the timid or the conyentional. But in setting forth 
a practical program that the Church might follow to redeem 
campuses invaded by society’s ills, it may well, as Bishop Bayne 
says in his Foreword, offer the means of saving the university. 


Frederick C. Grant 4 


TRANSLATING 
THE BIBLE 


Published to commemorate the 350th Anniversary of the King 
James Version of the Holy Bible. The eminent biblical scholar, 
Dr. Frederick C. Grant, has written here an authoritative and 
extensive history of biblical translation which will be inval- 
uable to every Bible teacher, student, and interested layman. 
From the development of the Hebrew Bible and the translation 
of the Pentateuch by Ezra into Aramaic, to the New English 
Translation, Dr. Grant explains with great clarity every major 
translation and revision of the Bible through the centuries. 


$4.25 
John M. Krumm 
MODERN HERESIES 


A Guide To Straight Thinking About Religion 


Although the word “heresy” may seem archaic, 20th-century 
man is conscious of the gap between his own thought and 
established Christian doctrine. The Chaplain at Columbia Uni- 
versity now explores the many heresies which exist today in 
sophisticated garb and illustrates the ways in which religious 
“tolerance” can have dangerous repercussions. His survey of 
contemporary theology and lively portrayal of the nature of 
heresy serve in defining exactly where the true meaning of 
Christian faith can be established. $3.75 


tHe At all bookstores 
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YOU CAN BE 


A GOOD LEADER 


Excellent guides for responsible leader- 
ship from nursery to the Senior Citizens 


groups. 


Successful, experienced leaders 


share their secrets, areas of concern, and 


examples. 


Suggestions are made for 


Christian work with various age and 
interest groups. 


WORK 
WITH" 


Series 


Seven practical volumes written by workers 
who know from wide experience how to lead 


children, 


youth and adults to God. Soul- 


searching, self-analysis for those who would 
lead. Characteristics of each age group in the 


Church 
methods of 


and Church School. 
meeting problems, 


Plans and 
presenting 


lessons and working with each group to show 
them their place in the Church and in a 


Christian community. 


Nursery Children 
Kindergartners 
Primaries 
Juniors 
Junior Highs 
Senior Highs 

-- Young Adults 


Paper bound ~--_ $1.00 each 


RESPONSIBLE ADULTS 
in the Church School Program 


By IrENr S. CALDWELL 


How adult church 
school can help its 
members become dy- 
namic persons who 
live by spiritual 
values. Gaining re- 
sponsible _ participa- 
tion in study, fellow- 
ship, recreation and 
worship. No. D6535 
Paper bound $1.25 


YOU CAN HAVE A BETTER 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 


BY 7 T. FRANKLIN MILLER 


Give your Sunday 
School leaders this 
handbook of essen- 
tials of an effective 


school. Explains need 


for committees, off- 
cers, use of standards 
and records, promo- 
tions, equipment, 
motivating workers 
and other practical 
ideas. No. D9413 
Paper bound $1.00 


Order from 


YOUR CHRISTIAN BOOK STORE 
WARNER PRESS 


Anderson, Ind. 


San Jose, Calif. 


concern is the result of commitment and 
education, that education for social concern 
is effective in dispelling “confusion” only 
after persons choose to become concerned 
about their fellow men. 

CHARLES Estus 


Learning and the Teacher, 
1959 Yearbook 


Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, National Education 
Association. 222 pp. $3.75. 


This book is a useful source for teachers 
and others who are interested in increasing 
their knowledge and understanding of 
the teaching-learning process. Conditions 
which promote learning and those which 
produce tension and fears and thus in- 
hibit learning are discussed. The teacher 
as well as the pupil must participate in 
the learning process. Development of 
self-confidence on the part of the teacher 
is emphasized. 

The latter part of the book outlines the 
value of research in educational practice 
and planning. An inclusion of a short, 
highly selective, 
phy for the continuation of the learning 
process on the part of the reader is one 
of the finest features of the book. 

VirciniA S, FISHER 


Family Story 


By Philip R. McNairy. Greenwich, Sea- 
bury Press, 1960. 138 pp. $2.00. 


Making the gospel relevant is a prob- 
lem confronting parents, teachers, and 
pastors. This little volume exemplifies one 
way it can be done. Using family life 
situations, it illustrates the meaning of 
grace, faith, incarnation, the Trinity, and 
so forth. 


The book is 
Part I places emphasis on clarifying re- 
ligious truth in the context of family ex- 


periences. Part II deals with the signifi- 
cance of religion to successful family 
adjustment. 


The book is written in an easy, informal 
style; concrete human examples give it the 
compelling quality of a novel. Despite its 
appeal, however, it seems to imply that 
there are easy answers to complex prob- 
lems; touching on a wide variety of sub- 
jects, it cannot deal with any of them in 
depth. It seems designed primarily to 
inspire, motivate, and challenge. It can 
be recommended to parents and teachers 
as a wholesome, suggestive, and readable 
discussion of matters important both to 
the family and to the church. 

Joun W. THoMAsS 


The Hell of It 


By Stephen Cole. New York, Double- 
day & Company, 1960. 95 pp. $1.95. 

This book contains the practical advice 
of 2 senior devil to a group of trainees 
who are to urge even the best Americans 
along the road to hell. From a daring 
and devilish angle the lecturer approaches 
such subjects as Noise, Spectatoritis, Fads, 
Religion, and Mediocrity in a way that 
provides new ways and means for convert- 
ing tolerance into open-mindedness. 


interpretative bibliogra-— 


divided into two parts.- 


Writing under the pen name of Stephe 
Cole, the author, an Episcopal rector i 
Florida, uses humor to the best advan 
in these lectures designed to disturb th 
reader until he thinks realistically. | 


The senior devil teaches his students the 
“America is riddled with ignorance, mis 
information, prejudice, and superstition. 
He counsels his trainees to seek to dwar 
Americans by urging them to the achieve 
ment of mediocrity. Then Americans wil 
be less than full-sized humans; and ther 
are legions of cages in hell just the righ 
size for people who are fifty percent siz 
or less. 


Among the final words spoken by th 
senior devil to his charges are these 
“when you go to your spadework i 
America, I shall take up my new dutie 
as Dean of the Interplanetary Center fo 
Psychical Research.” He seems to b 
making the necessary adjustments to th 
day in which we live and utilizes to th 
best advantage the most  progressiv 
methods for realizing the desired end 
This volume will sharpen wits and aler 
the reader to some of the modern method 
the devil uses, even here in America. 

CLARENCE C. CoLuin 


The Life and Teaching of Jesus 


By Edward W. Bauman. Philadelphiz 
Westminster Press, 1960. 240 pp. $3.95 


Eloquent of twentieth century man’s un 
met need for the gospel is the respons 
evoked by the television course on the lif 
of Christ offered for college credit by th 
American University and the Council o 
Churches, National Capital Area. Th 
artifacts used as visual aids, the picture 
lent by the National Gallery, the visit t 
the Washington Cathedral, and the m 
tensely interested studio class of colleg 
students cannot be put between the cover 
of a book; but the biblical material pre 
sented by the lecturer, Edward W. Baw 
man, over an eight months’ period is hers 


Though insisting that the uniquene: 
of Jesus arises from the fact that life an 
teaching are inseparable, the author, fo 
convenience, divides the body of the boo 
into two parts, the Life of Jesus (accord 
ing to the Synoptics) and the Teaching ¢ 
Jesus. The Fourth Gospel is dealt with i 
a concluding section. 


Wishing to be helpful to as many view 
ers as possible, Bauman often includes sey 
eral interpretations of Gospel incident: 
There are six explanations of the baptisr 
of Jesus, five possible motives for th 
treachery of Judas, four meanings of th 
Lord’s Supper, seven ways of accountin 
for the disappearance of Jesus’ body  fror 
the tomb. The author does not leave u 
in doubt, however, about his own convict 
tion: “the Christ event is not a humai 
answer to the predicament of individual 
and society. . . . The Christ event is God’ 


answer” (p. 225). 
The reviewer has sometimes enterei 
question marks in the margin. Was “OQ 


ever a “document” (p. 38)?’ Was it reall 
true in the Old Testament sacrificial sys 
tem that “The animal was offered in plac 
of the life of the one who offered it” ({ 
27)? Is it fair to the Pharisees to de 
scribe them as the “chief enemies” of Jesu 
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_ 29)? Is “allegory” the proper word 
-the temptations of Jesus (p. 62)? It 
probably a typographical error which 
kes “Ahab” (p. 52) the king in whose 
en Isaiah prophesied the birth of a 
iid, but a sabbath day’s journey was con- 
erably longer than “two hundred cubits” 
m9). ; 
Such queries raise the larger question 
whether use of the mass media inevi- 
ly means sacrifice of scriptural ac- 
racy. 

J. Carter Swaim 


sligion in Public Education 
By Philip Jacobson. New York, Ameri- 
n Jewish Committee, 1960. 40 pp. 75¢. 
Pros and cons on eight problems of pub- 
education and religion make this a use- 
| guide for discussion in civic, church, 
d interfaith groups. It is a useful ad- 
fion to the materials available in the 
rrent study of “Christian Responsibility 
r Freedom.” 

R. L. Hunr 


1e Village Pastor 

By Edward Krusen Ziegler. New York, 
ricultural Mission, Inc., 1959. 110 pp. 
00 cloth binding; $1.00 stiff paper 
nding. 

This book is addressed to rural and vil- 
ye pastors the world over, and the ma- 
ial is collected from sixteen countries. 
1e author was for eight years engaged ‘in 
lage service in India. The book is a 
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call to the readers to lift the level of min- 
istry to people and their communities. It 
gives suggestions about ways to secure 
training, and urges long-term service. It 
contains some helpful outlines of services 
for special occasions: dedication of a 
home, a planting festival, a service of 
silence, and others. 

VirciL E. Foster 


J. M. Price: Portrait of a Pioneer 

By Clyde Merrill Maguire. Nashville, 
Broadman Press, 1960. 138 pp. $2.95. 
This book is the story of the man who 
established the School of Religious Educa- 
tion at Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary in 1915 and served as its direc- 
tor until he retired in 1956. Mrs. Ma- 
guire’s warm portrayal, filled with anec- 
dotes and humor, reveals why this educa- 
tor, pastor, and author is loved and 
honored by all who know him. 


The Church on the Urban Frontier 

By G. Paul Musselman. Greenwich, 
Seabury Press, 1960. 136 pp. $3.25. 
This book points up the crisis faced by 
the church in urban-industrial parishes, 
and the weaknesses in the church that 
have brought about this crisis. Practical 
suggestions are offered for a relevant min- 
istry to the inner city. The author writes 
out of experience in a seven-year research 
and testing study. 

COMPLETE 


IS YOUR DISPLAY 
(fae pues LIST FROM 
Church- BOOKSELLER 
Changing ASSOCIATION 


REFLECTION 
291 B’WAY, N.Y. 7 


ASK FOR 


BOOKS 


Three New Books of Interest 
to All Christian Educators 


Parents and Religion 


A Preface to Christian Education 


By J. Gordon Chamberlin. Various “rivals” in con- 
temporary culture challenge belief in the meaning 
of Christ. Also the variety of Protestant view- 
points often confirms the notion that it doesn’t 
matter what a person believes. In spotlighting 
obstacles and in showing that variety is one of the 
historic marks of Protestantism’s vigor and freedom, 
Dr. Chamberlin arms parents with a clear under- 


Christian education. 


Theory and Design 
of Christian Education Curriculum 


By D. Campbell Wyckoff. This book is based on the 
findings of the Curriculum Study Committee of the 
Christian Education division of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. The only up-to-date study avail- 
able, it is essentially a detailed examination of the 
curriculums of the major Protestant denominations 
with Dr. Wyckoff’s suggestions as to profitable ap- 
proaches and his forecast of probable ‘next steps.” 
He feels strongly that any curriculum must be kept 
fluid in order that it may be adapted to differing 
situations and improved as better methods and ma- 
terials appear. $4.50 


standing of their own religious situation. He ex- 
amines current aims, concepts, and practices in 


$2.50 


Prayers for Church Workers 


Edited by Kendig Brubaker Cully. This is a collec- 
tion of 253 brief prayers arranged in twelve sections. 
The prayers stem from many sources, ancient and 
modern. Some are among the great classics be- 
longing to the Christian ages; others are taken from 
collections or from individual writings hitherto avail- 
able only in scattered books or pamphlets; still 
others, here published for the first time, have been 
written by the editor, Kendig Brubaker Cully, and 
his wife, Iris V. Cully. $2.00 


Now at your bookstore © THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
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Church- 
Changing 
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BOOKS 


A unique aid to 
Sunday School teachers 
and ministers 


THE FOUR 
GOSPELS AS ONE 


Arranged by DAVID H. YARN, JR. 


The life, ministry and mission of Je- 
sus Christ in a new, unified account. 
By arranging the King James Version 
of the Gospels in chronological order 
and by leaving out duplicate material 
—a chart lists parallel accounts of the 


passages omitted—a useful pano- 
ramic view of the entire Gospel story 
is given. Growing out of the author’s 
own classroom experience in Bible 
teaching, this concise life of Jesus will 
give every Christian new insight into 
the life of Jesus. Young people just 
learning about Him will find The 
Four Gospels as One invaluable in 
their studies. 


$3.95 at your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 


nene's THe INEXPENSIVE way 


to keer your JOURNALS 


CLEAN AND NEAT! 


Each Magafile (see illustra- 
tion) easily holds two 
full years of Journal issues 
in convenient, permanent 
order. With Magafiles, you 
keep your Journal copies 
neat . . . do away with 
ragged edges, lost pages, 
dirt, and dog-ears. Maga- 
files enable you to keep 
Journal copies handy for 
years and years . . . build 
@ permanent source of ref- 
erence for church school, 
pastor, or director of Chris- 
tian education. 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 


1OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ) 
| Box 303, New York 27, N. Y. 

Send. Magafiles at price given below. 
| 1 enclose payment with order. 

1 Magafile T5¢ 2 or more..._....... 63¢ each | 


Nam | 
Address__ | 
| City Zones states = l 


3-01-35-000-0-2-13 


Come Along on a VCS 
Field Trip 


(Continued from page 15) 


senting the Space Age; a question 
period prepared for by the chil- 
dren in vacation church schools; a 
final sound-color filmette, “Wonders 
Above”; and a closing worship. 

The ten-minute filmettes were bor- 
rowed from the Moody Science Film 
Library. A scientist from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania gave his time. 
His presentation thrilled the children, 
and the question periods that followed 
were difficult to bring to a close. 
Arrangements were made, at half 
price, for groups to supplement this 
program with a fascinating trip to 
the Philadelphia Planetarium for an 
additional hour’s session on the theme, 
“Stars in a Summer Sky.” The num- 
ber of vacation schools participating 
in this venture exceeded that of 1958, 
and the children responded enthusi- 
astically. 


A visit to historical churches 


In 1960 the cooperative theme dealt 
with the Church. Philadelphia has 
no less than fifteen historic religious 
shrines. Three of these, Christ Epis- 
copal, Friend’s Meeting House, and 
Old St. George’s Methodist, within 
walking distance of each other, were 
chosen for the tours. The three 
churches cleared their schedules and 
furnished lecturers with talks espe- 
cially keyed to the interests of chil- 
dren. Each church also gave to each 


CHILDREN’S DAY! 


Not too early 
to plan for it. 


Later some prices 


may be a bit more expensive. 


Place your order soon ! 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfictd Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


participant a color print of t 
church. We requested that the tal 
emphasize the contribution of the 
churches to life in colonial Phil 
delphia. This emphasis led to a cat 
fully planned discussion of the pla 
of the church in our modern city aj 
the part children might play in it, © 
“Did You Know” feature called f 
advance preparation and the parti: 
pation of several children in ea 
tour. 

Over a thousand children appli 
for admittance to these tours; 8 
were squeezed in and suggestions f 
other possible tours were made 
many schools applying too late. 

The subsequent preparation 
“Come and See” posters, with m 
terials contributed by interested cor 
munity agencies, led to a widespre: 
follow-up that brought scores of adi 


visitors to Philadelphia’s  religio 
shrines. ' 
Plans for 1961 

For 1961 the vacation chur 


school theme is “Personal and Grot 
Relations.” ‘The committee is at wo 
in cooperation with the Philadelph 
Fellowship House, arranging for ri 
experiences with children of all rac 
and creeds in Philadelphia and wi 
students from countries around tl 
world. 

An enthusiastic, creative Coun 
Committee has made these field tri 
possible. Sometimes we wond 
whether the children or the Cor 
mittee members reap the more ben 
fits from them. 


Summertime Is “Outdoors” 
Time 
(Continued from page 14) 


tomed to giving demonstrations f 
children. This experience was e 
plained to the kindergartners in a 
vance, so they were not afraid whe 
the “world” darkened as it does | 
night and they were told about # 
stars then in view in the night sky. 
brief period of worship took place | 
the light slowly returned—as whe 
the sun rises—and the session w: 
closed by singing: 


God made the summer sun shinir 
so bright 

Beautiful in its time, 

God made the moon and the sta 
for the night 

Beautiful in their time.® 


3Based on Ecclesiastes 3:11. Words ar 
music copyright 1950 by Dickson Vardi 
Murray; used by permission. In Kinde 
garten Leader’s Guide, July-Septembe 
1960. Board of Christian Educatio 
Presbyterian Church U. S. 
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ion Newby to Work 
x WCCE in Africa 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—TuHE Rev. Don- 
» O. Newsy is resigning March 1 as 
ecutive Director of the Department of 
uth Work, and Executive Secretary of 
» United Christian Youth Movement, 
mmission on General Christian Educa- 
n, National Council of Churches. He 
to have a three-year term of service 
th the World Council of Christian Edu- 
ion, serving at the Mindolo Ecumenical 
nter in Kitwe, Northern Rhodesia. 

After four months of preparation Mr. 
wby and his family will go to Africa 
July as co-workers with African Chris- 
n leaders. The work will have the 
lowing objectives: to help determine 
tterns of Christian youth work best 
ted to various regions and countries 
Africa; to assist in developing youth 
dership training programs designed to 
et the needs of the African churches; 
assist in the development of suitable 
terials for Christian youth work. Ap- 
priate working relations will be estab- 
aed with the Africa Sunday School 
ard, the All-Africa Church Conference, 
> National Christian Councils, and other 
ristian youth organizations at work in 


Africa. The Disciples of Christ, Mr. 
Newby’s communion, is providing his 
transportation to and from Africa and 
his salary for three years. The WCCE 
is asking for contributions amounting to 
$35,000 to provide the cost of housing and 
the operating program budget. 

In accepting this call Mr. Newby is 
supporting the principle of exchanging 
specialized leaders by churches the world 
over. The United Nations is helping to 
bring technical assistance to emerging 
nations in Africa. Similarly the World 
Council of Christian Education is giving 
assistance to the young and growing 
churches. Much of this is in the form 
of Christian teaching materials and the 
training of selected Christian leaders for 
the churches’ work with their young 
people. 

Mr. Newby came to the Commission on 
General Christian Education on December 
1, 1952, as an associate to the Rev. A. 
Witson Cweex, then Director of the 
Department of Youth Work. He was 
responsible for Youth Council Services, 
UCYM Training Conferences, and Finance 
and Promotion for the Department of 
Youth Work. He also had staff responsi- 
bility for the Committee on Youth Work 
subcommittees on research, senior high 
work, and senior high objectives. 


r. and Mrs. Newby and children with Emmanuel Nsuba of Leopoldville, Repub- 
- of the Congo, who is living with the Newbys while attending high school. 


arch 1961 | 


When Dr. Cheek moved to the Adult 
Department in the summer of 1957, Mr. 
Newby was named head of the UCYM 
and Department of Youth Work. He was 
also made chairman of the Educational 
Youth Services Committee of World Coun- 
cil of Christian Education. This Commit- 
tee undertook a survey of youth needs in 
churches around the world. In 1958 Mr. 
Newby took a trip around the world, 
following up the Committee’s work, and 
spent several weeks in Africa. While on 
this trip he also attended the various world 
gatherings on Christian education held in 
Japan. 

During the past year Mr. Newby has 
administered a significant series of thirty- 
five consultations on youth work and youth 
culture, one of which is planned for each 
of the United States. To these confer- 
ences were brought denominational and 
council youth leaders. Looking ahead for 
the next fifteen or twenty years, these 
leaders tried to anticipate the changes in 
American life which would affect the 
church’s ministry to youth, to think through 
the objectives of Christian education, and 
to make plans for programs which would 
help youth meet their needs. The recruit- 
ment and training of competent leaders 
also received serious consideration. 

Mr. Newby has been engaged in other 
frontiers in youth work as indicated by 
three new proposals brought to the Com- 
mission on General Christian Education 
from the Committee on Youth Work. One 
is the plan for publishing a magazine for 
newsstand sales that would confront teen- 
agers, in and out of the church, with the 
message of the gospel. The second is 
experimentation with consultants in youth 
work—the development of a cerps of pro- 
fessional youth work consultants who can 
be available to assist volunteer workers 
to achieve greater competence. The third 
significant proposal is the development of 
a twenty-year national plan to assist 
churches in their ministry to youth in 
areas of racial tension, and to assist the 
young people, as members of the church, 
to minister to others. 


Cooperative Curriculum 
Project Launched 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Cooperative work 
on curriculum materials has been carried 
on by denominations since 1872 when 
the International Uniform Sunday School 
Lessons were first published. But a new 
project in cooperative work was under- 
taken on December 14, 1960, when twelve 
denominations launched a Cooperative 
Curriculum Project. The project grows 
out of a four-year study: recently com- 
pleted by the curriculum committees of 
the National Council of Churches. Con- 
ditions of partnership include assignment 
of denominational staff time, financial 
underwriting, and participation at each 
stage of development with continuity of 
personnel. The objective is the develop- 
ment of a comprehensive curriculum de- 
sign, related to the “whole life and mission 
of the church.” Thus all the program- 
building agencies of the church, not Chris- 
tian education alone, are considered to 
be part of the curriculum planning process. 
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It is anticipated that partners in the 
project will work together in the produc- 
tion of resource units and, in some in- 
stances, in the employment of writers and 
the cooperative publication of materials. 

It is expected that this project will open 
the way for the development of denomina- 
tional curriculum materials planned co- 
operatively to a greater degree than ever 
before. 


Directors of Christian Educa- 
tion Needed for Armed Forces 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Due to the 
rapid increase in enrollment in Sunday 
schools on military installations, there is 
a growing need for experienced directors 
of Christian education to work with the 
chaplains. The work will be largely with 
the families of military personnel, in bases 
both in this country and abroad. The 
General Commission on Chaplains is set- 
ting up a file of qualified directors of 
Christian education who wish to spend 
three years or more with the Armed Forces. 
They will be employed only if certified by 
their denominations. Those interested 
should write to Dr. LAwrENcE P. Fitz- 
GERALD, Department of Ministry to Armed 
Forces Personnel, 122 Maryland Ave., 
N. E., Washington 2, D. C. 


Three Leaders Die 


DAYTON, Ohio—Mriss Ipa M. 
Koontz, pioneer leader in the Christian 
education of children, died on January 4. 
Miss Koontz taught in the weekday schools 
of religion in Dayton from 1926 to 1952. 
She also held, from 1928 to 1946, the 
position of Director of Children’s Work 
for the Montgomery County Council of 
Religious Education. 

Beginning in 1912, Miss Koontz wrote 
many series of curriculum materials for 
the Evangelical United Brethren Church, 
as well as leadership education and week- 
day texts. She was for a time National 
Children’s Work Director of the United 
Brethren in Christ. Miss Koontz was ac- 


tive in interdenominational children’s work 


Pocono Crest Camps 


Pocono CHICKAGAMI for BOYS 
NAWAKWA for GIRLS 


86th Season. 2000-Acre Estate. Atop the 
Poconos. Lake. Balanced program of sports 
and creative activity. Experienced Coun- 
selors. Physician. Protestant services. 

4 Weeks $170—8 Weeks $295 
Illustrated booklet ‘‘IJ’? on request 


NO. K-3 TABLE 
TEMPERED MASONITE 
PLASTICIZED TOP 


ete 
Fouo-Kinc 


DIRECT PRICES 
DISCOUNTS & TERMS 


FOLDING TABLE LINE 
Kitchen committees, social groups, atten- 
tion! Factory prices & discounts up to 40% 
to Churches, Schools, Clubs, etc. Monroe 
all-new FOLD-KING Banquet Tables, 
with exclusive new automatic folding and 
locking, super strength, easy seating. 68 models and sizes. 


BIG NEW 1961 CATALOG FREE 
Color pictures. Full line tables, chairs, table and chair trucks, plat- 
form-tisers, portable partitions, bulletin boards. Our 53rd year. 


THE MONROE CO., 147 Church St., Colfax, lowa 
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committees and sections from the days of 
the Sunday School Council of Evangelical 
Denominations, and worked on the lesson 
committees of the former International 
Council of Religious Education. 


NEW ORLEANS, La.—The Rev. 
Georce WILLIAMS, pastor of the Central 
Congregational Church here, died on Jan- 
uary 9 as a result of injuries received in 
an automobile accident in early Decem- 
ber. He was a Youth Associate in the 
office of the United Christian Youth 
Movement in 1954-1956, and served as 
vice-chairman of UCYM for two years. 
He had recently been called to the post 
of Secretary of Youth Work for the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches, and was 
to have assumed his new responsibilities 
January first. 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Dr. Witu1am H. Kirx- 
LAND, a professor at McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary in Chicago, died ‘on 
December 23, at the age of 49. Dr. 
Kirkland received his B.D. and Ph.D. 
degrees from Yale University. He served 
as Chaplain and lecturer on Christian 
ethics at Vassar College from—1950-to 
1954 and as a member of the faculty 
of Garrett Biblical Institute from 1954 to 
1956. In the latter year he came to Mc- 
Cormick and in September 1960 was 
appointed to the chair of Alumni Professor 
of Christian Ethics. He was a former 
director of the National Council on Re- 
ligion in Higher Education. He contrib- 
uted articles to a number of magazines 
and wrote “The Gospel and the Off-Beat 
Generation” which appeared in the Jan- 
uary 1961 International Journal of Re- 
ligious Education. During the past two 
and a half years he served several times 
as host and narrator for the CBS Tele- 
vision network program, “Look Up and 
Live,” produced in cooperation with the 
National Council of Churches. 


What “Weekday” Practices 
Are Legal? 


(Continued from page 23) 


may consult experts in religious and 
public education fields, and also those 
trained in legal matters. The state 
council of churches and the National 
Council of Churches can provide help- 
ful guidance. They should visit sev- 
eral good weekday systems, even 
though they may have to go some dis- 
tance to do so. They will need to 
educate the community groups who 
may or ought to be interested. They 
should then be ready to develop a 
program for their situation which is 
free from criticism, is high in quality, 
and promises to be permanent. 


TOUR TO THE HOLY LAND & EGYPT, 
30 days, beginning July 23rd, return via 
Athens, Rome, Paris. Air France 707 Jet 
Service. Total price $1,498. 


TWO SPECIAL GROUP PLANS. 
tour leader Dr. E. R. Andry, Dean of the 


Write 


School of Religion, Butler 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 


University, 


Summer—Our Busy Season 
(Continued from page 7) 
Leadership training 


We have found summer an id 
time for training new and prospect 
teachers and those currently in se 
ice. A number of leaders have 
tended synod, area, and presbyt 
laboratory and leadership train 
schools.” In addition, age-group tra 
ing classes with laboratory sessi 
are held in our own church. 1 
five days a week, from nine to no 
session planning, practice teachi 
observation, and evaluation have bi 
the elements of the modified labo 
tory classes for teachers of childi 

It is not our purpose to sug¢ 
that our summer program is the E 
a church could devise. We do f 
however, that it is helping to m 


the needs of our people at St. J 
- drew’s. 


And we eagerly hope to 
troduce changes and make impro 
ments in the years to come for 


even more expanded summer p 


gram. Instead of a sign read 
“Closed for the summer,’ we w 
one reading “Opportunities m 
than usual.” 


Interdenominational 
Day Camping 


(Continued from page 12) 


The plan is to meet situations z 
questions as they arise, using all © 
areas of interest as needed; howe\ 
when the first rush of exploration 2 
discovery has subsided, the childre 
interest is sustained in developing 
particular field of study. The obj 
tive is to help them learn about — 
world of nature, appreciate that ii 
God’s world, and see that God a 
man can work together in that or 
which God has planned. Many 
the camp experiences may be used 
advantage in developing the childre 
spiritual understanding. 

As we evaluate the day camp, 
are forced to think seriously about 1 
many difficulties we have encounter 
It is hard to find the help we ne 
especially the volunteer counsele 
Bus transportation is expensive a 
difficult to arrange. The whole pr 
ect absorbs an enormous amount 
staff time. But one cannot be in 1 
camp, where adults and children ; 
living together as Christians in 1 
wonderful out-of-doors, without ga 
ing a deep feeling that an opportun 
is being provided for vital Christi 
education which is worth whatever 
costs. 


International Journal of Religious Educati 


Three Significant Events in Publishing 
for INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL readers 


to mark and act upon 


_ March 15—a “mine” and 
a “milestone” for all 
who work in the church 


FAMILIES 
in the CHURCH: 
A Protestant Survey 


by Roy W. Fairchild and 
John Charles Wynn 


(The full story of how Protestant 
families live, think and respond to 
their church, based on the first scien- 
tific survey by church and family 
experts. 


“Here at last we have the facts that 
tell us what problems our church 
families actually face and where the 
church helps and where it fails. It 
will become a classic for Christian 
education.”’ Russell Becker, Director 
of In-Parish Pastoral Studies, Yale. 


“The most intensive: and compre- 
hensive study yet made . . . makes 
exciting reading . . . meets two 
critical needs . . . reassesses relation- 
ships between church and home .. . 
faces. churches up to their re- 
sponsibility to families.”—William 


sent 


Dir., Dept. of 
Family Life, Na- 
tional Council 
of Churches. 


With extensive 
bibliography, 
notes, and ap- 
pendices. 

320 pages $5.75 


H. Genne, Ex. 


March 1—the church 
acting instead of preaching 
about a ‘“‘wasted asset” 


NEW CHURCH 
PROGRAMS with 
the AGING 


by Elsie Thomas Culver 


Here’s the ‘‘what-to-do-and-how”’ 
side of the church’s response to the 
gerontological explosion. From tips 
on the needs and care of oldsters, to 
plans for self-directed activities and 
involvement, the key is the wise use 
of the church’s great “wasted asset.” 
Imbedded in a workable philosophy 
for worship, religious education, 
creation and social action for aging. 

$3.50 


. . . then look for these other 
Association Press books 


RESOURCES FOR WORSHIP 
by Clarice M. Bowman 
April 20 $4.95 


COMPASSION and 
COMMUNITY 
Appraising the church’s changing 
role in social welfare 
by Haskell Miller 
May 15 $3.50 


10¢ CRAFTS FOR KIDS 


by Jane Wardwell 
Published 
HE-MANNERS 
SHE-MANNERS 
by Robert Loeb 
Published 
BEING MARRIED 
by Evelyn Duvall and Reuben Hill 
Published $4.95 
FACTS OF LIFE AND LOVE 
FOR TEEN-AGERS 


by Evelyn Duvall 
Published 


$2.95 


$2.95 
$3.95 


$3.50 © 


April 15—a basic 
source book on sex 
and family in the 60’s 


SEX WAYS-—IN 
FACT AND FAITH 


Bases for Christian 
Family Policy 


Evelyn M. and Sylvanus M. 
Duvall, Editors 


Seventeen top authorities create a 
resource of factual and explanatory 
data on sex and family available 
nowhere else. Assembled by the dis- 
tinguished Duvalls, these writers to- 
gether select from the vast data and 
clinical evidence, all that is essential 
to formulate a Christian family 
policy in America. From the director 
of the Kinsey Institute, officials of 
the Planned Parenthood Foundation 
and the specialists on church and 
family come new, organized in- 
formation on teen-age marriages, 
mixed marriage and divorce, sex 
deviations, family planning, etc. 


“Nowhere else, it can be confidently 
said, has a comparable array of 
authoritative material been  as- 
sembled in such 
short, clear, 
readable form.” 
—David R. Mace. 


a\ 


Authorized by 
the First North 
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American Con- 5 
ference on the and FAITH 
Church and Fam- fay wT 

ily to convene in & ccna 
May 1961. $3.95 


Your source of church-centered books of professional calibre. All 
titles mentioned above are available at your favorite church bookstore 


ASSOCIATION PRESS °« 


291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


Have the Right Book 


For Every Occasion 


Seeking a Faith 
Of Your Own 


E. JERRY WALKER. Eleven talks that 
deal with cardinal problems, frustrations, 
and perplexities confronting twentieth 
century teen-agers. Dr. Walker offers en- 
couragement and guidance by challenging 
young people who will dare to accept the 
Christian way of life. An ideal source of 
personal inspiration. and an effective aid in 
planning teen-age group worship programs. 
Some of the chapters: Overcoming Tempta- 
tions, Develop a Faith of Your Own, W hen 
Dangers Threaten, God's Frontiers, T here's 
Power in Your Influence, Make the Most 
of Your Life. $2 


The Ethic of Jesus 
In the Teaching 
Of the Church 


JOHN KNOX. In an effort to help modern 
men and women understand the ethical 
meaning of God’s love for us in Christ and 
the human possibilities of response, Dr. 
Knox suggests principles for applying the 
New Testament ethic in such a way as to 
enable us to fulfill the righteous demands 
of God to the best of our abilities. Fully 


Stories of 
Yesterday and Today 
for Juniors 


ALICE GEER KELSEY. All who are fa- 
miliar with Mrs. Kelsey’s previous col- 
lections of story sermons for children will 
welcome this new book of stories for 
junior worship services or for family read- 
ing. Thirty-four stories that present clear 
insights into the aspects of Christian living 
that are evident in India, Iran, Arabia, 
Germany, Japan, Korea, the Philippines, 
and America. 128 pages. ee, 


Science, Technology 
And the Christian 


C. A. COULSON. A noted British physi- 
cist (and dedicated Christian) supplies a 
basic understanding of the nuclear age and 
its practical implications in relation to the 
Christian faith. Some of the chapters: Tech- 
nology in the First and Second Industrial 
Revolutions; Moral Responsibility of Scien- 
tists; Relation to the Christian Faith—Some 
Particular. Examples; Science and Tech- 


nology as Unifying Influences. 112 pages. 


indexed. 128 pages. $2 $2.50 


Play Activities for the Retarded Child 
Bernice Wells Carlson and David R. Ginglend 


This useful volume will help parents (and teachers) of retarded chil- 


dren plan play activities that will develop skills as well as entertain. 


five key areas of development—mental, social, physical, language, and 
intellectual. Each chapter follows a growth pattern ranging from the 
simplest activities for a child with extremely limited ability to the 
more advanced activities permitting advanced skills. Includes 72 


t 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
; 
| 
Numerous games, crafts, and musical activities are included to match | 
| 
| 
I 
illustrations. 224 pages. $4 : 

| 

| 


Order from your bookstore 


Abingdon Press 


Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
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